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and put America into the hands and minds of more 
and more readers if America were just another 
magazine doing business on the good old profit 
motive. 


But America is more than just another journal of 
opinion. It is a spokesman and interpreter of a 
Way of Life— presumably your way of life and, 
we sincerely believe, the best way of life. That 
means it interprets and evaluates and analyzes 
today's news and problems in the light of Catholic 
principles and that Eternal Truth which was sound 
and unshakable in 43 A.D. and still is in 1943 A.D. 


In times like these, when a new world is in the 
making and ominous threats to Christianity are 
looming on every side, Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike want sound and thoughtful answers to the 
questions that disturb them. In the darkness and 
uncertainty of these days, people want more than 
entertainment and escape; shey want more than 
glib guesses and new theories. We think that 
America’s editors, contributors and specialists can 
supply what they want. You — our subscribers and 
readers — can help us to reach that wider reading 
public who want ond need what we have to offer. 
That is why we call on you to take the trouble to 
send us the names and addresses of those you think 
might subscribe to America. 


Sending us the names of potential subscribers will 
be more than a great favor to us. It will be a 
definite contribution on your part to preserving 
and extending your way of life. Send us as many 
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WHO'S WHO 


MICHAEL DE LA Beporere, who shares the concern of 
many Englishmen—and Americans—as to whether our 
future citizens will be Christian or pagan, contributes 
an account of the battle being waged in England for the 
right kind of education after the war. Mr. de la Bedoyere 
is the author of The Christian Crisis, and Editor of the 
Catholic Herald of London... . BERNARD H. FirzPaTrick, 
a New York lawyer with wide experience in labor liti- 
gation, explains why, in many cases, unions are justified 
in refusing to publish financial statements. . . . While 
the Leftists have been writing books accusing the 
Church of Fascist leanings, BENJAMIN L. Masse, Asso- 
ciate Editor of America, has been reading the encycli- 
cals, wherein, for years, the Popes have been charting 
a truly humane social order and, Father Masse shows, 
neither the Brown nor the Red Comrades will find much 
comfort in them. . . . JOHN LaF arog, Executive Editor 
of America, digs into the past of American agriculture 
to find when and how ration books were sowed... . 
Rev. Paut L. BLAKE y, S.J., devotes his last article to a 
discussion of the relative aptitude and qualities of men 
and women, and their respective values in the scheme 
of things—temporal and eternal. .. . Rev. DEsMOND A. 
ScHMaL, S.J., who gave the consecration sermon at the 
installation of Bishop Ambrose Senyshyn—here de- 
scribed—has a Papal citation for his interest in the 
Byzantine rites. Father Schmal is Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology and Orientalia at St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois. . . . Harotp C. GarpINER, 
Literary Editor, echoes the hope of President Conant, 
of Harvard, that the liberal arts will come back strong 
after the war. Else, he feels, we will be in for a con- 
tinuance and even a worsening of materialistic fiction 
in the postwar years. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 














Paul L. Blakely, R.I.P. Thursday morning, Febru- 
ary 25, Father Blakely handed to the Managing 
Editor some final proof corrections on an article 
which appears in this issue and embodies the very 
spirit of his literary self, and on his last of nearly 
3,000 editorials: “Inferior Officers,’ The Embattled 
Farmer, A Sense of Abandon and We Who Are 
Blind. At 3:35 the following morning, February 26, 
the nearly thirty years of brilliant service which 
the Rev. Paul Lendrum Blakely, S.J., had given on 
the Staff of AMERICA to God, Church and country 
came to a peaceful and holy end. These few lines 
are written as we go to press to register our sor- 
row, and to ask prayers for the repose of an heroic 
and gifted soul. 


The African Front. Rising from “positions chris- 
tened by the blood of hundreds,” the Allied lines of 
British and American tanks and infantry have sent 
Rommel reeling back. So runs the latest news from 
Tunisia. In that simple sentence, what pendulum- 
swings from dismay and grief to hope and confi- 
dence are contained! Two days ago, our prestige 
was low and, more poignant than that, we could 
picture nothing more vividly than broken Ameri- 
can bodies strewn on the sands of Africa. Casual- 
ties, defeat, final decision a mirage—these all 
stared us in the face. Then the change; American 
gunners and tank-crews, seasoned into veterans 
over-night, and British troops, with two and a half 
years fighting behind them, have met and de- 
stroyed the flower of Rommel’s crack tank divi- 
sions. Though the whole operation is still a coun- 
ter-offensive, a defensive action, we have turned a 
near-rout into a triumph. It would be deplorable to 
tarnish that triumph by starting debates about 
who won the battle of Tunisia. That kind of na- 
tionalistic jingoism is beginning; one correspon- 
dent, writing from the fighting front, where he 
should have seen enough cooperation to know bet- 
ter, fears that the British are going to claim the 
lion’s share. What we have to remember is that we 
are the United Nations. No one of us is winning 
this war alone, no, not even Russia. A two-fold 
danger lies in such bickering: effective military 
cooperation will be hamstrung by such craving for 
national glory and, even more disastrously, if we 
do not feel deeply that we have, all together, to 
win the war, we will not pull all together in the 
drafting of the peace. It is not important who won 
Tunisia; it is important that it has been won. 


Archbishop Spellman. That the visit of Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman, of New York, to the Holy 


Father should excite widespread comment and 
speculation, is no cause for wonder. The exact na- 
ture of the business which he goes to discuss with 
the Pope is the Archbishop’s own secret. That there 
are grave religious questions facing him as Military 
Ordinary and as one of the leaders of a vast Cath- 
olic body—questions serious enough to justify a 
journey to Rome—no one can doubt. But no one 
can doubt either but that His Holiness and the 
Archbishop have grave matter for discussion in the 
present state of the world, and their hopes for the 
future. Quite apart from any question of a special 
mission or diplomatic standing—of which there is 
no evidence—it is almost impossible that the Pope 
should not discuss the Church’s aspects of the war 
and the peace with the Archbishop. Pius XII has 
very much at heart the establishment of peace on 
the basis of Christian justice and charity. Implicit 
or explicit in many of President Roosevelt’s public 
utterances is the acceptance of that same founda- 
tion. It would be foolish to blink the difficulties that 
beset the way to a Christian order or to think that 
the forces opposed to it are going to lie down at 
the word either of a Pope or a President. It is not 
our province to surmise what messages may or 
may not have passed between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Pius XII. But we do not doubt that one effect of 
the Archbishop's visit will be to make the aims and 
difficulties of each better known to the other. We 
see nothing but good in any occasion that thus 
enlightens two great leaders in today’s world. 


Monopoly and Bureaucracy. Speaking at the annual 
convention of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, held last month in New York City, Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana, made a significant 
remark that ought to be long and seriously pon- 
dered by business groups which are currently fight- 
ing bureaucracy in the name of “free enterprise.” 
He said that “if centralization of business con- 
tinues, the march of bureaucracy is bound to pro- 
ceed unabated.” A moment’s reflection will show 
how true that is. As business becomes increasingly 
centralized and subject to quasi-monopolistic con- 
trols, its influence over the national economy 
grows correspondingly. A few men sitting around 
a directors’ table can make decisions which affect 
the economic well-being of millions of American 
people. Now the American people—or any demo- 
cratic people—cannot permit such a concentration 
of power to exist without correlative responsibility, 
since power, divorced from responsibility, is a 
threat to freedom and democracy. But in the pres- 
ent order, they can check and discipline such power 
only by calling upon the Government to police Big 
Business for the common good. And that means 
bureaucracy. Thus, we have the anomalous situa- 
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tion today in which many of those who are most 
vocal in their opposition to the growth of bureau- 
cracy are the very ones who by their business 
philosophy and practice are making bureaucracy 
inevitable. 


implacable Catholics. Some statements in Mr. de la 
Bedoyere’s article in this issue will fall very 
strangely on American Catholic ears. The English 
Catholics, for instance, are vigorously protesting 
because the Government proposes to pay only halt 
the cost of Catholic schools. To us in the United 
States, fighting for crumbs like free textbooks and 
rides on the school buses, such a proposal would 
sound like an advance instalment on Utopia. One 
must be struck, again, by the calm assurance of 
the statement that “the implacable opposition of 
the Catholics . . . will force the Government to 
exempt the Catholic schools from the national 
school system.” No ifs, buts or maybes—two and a 
half million Catholics, in a population of thirty- 
seven million, “will” force the Government to make 
some compromise. It sounds like a dream; but on 
which side of the Atlantic are the dreamers? 


Danger Signal. During the fourth quarter of 1942, 
according to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the American people saved more money than 
in any comparable period. They increased their 
cash holdings by $1,500,000,000, and salted away 
in checking accounts another $3,100,000,000. They 
also bought $2,300,000,000 worth of war bonds. 
Despite the latter figure, the relation of money 
invested in war bonds to the sums held in cash or 
in checking accounts is, from an over-all fiscal 
viewpoint, decidedly unhealthy. The presence of 
such large liquid amounts of money constitutes a 
persistent inflationary threat, since the pressure of 
this accumulated purchasing power, even though 
held in a potential form, on the limited supply of 
consumers’ goods is very real and tends to advance 
the price level. Although the Treasury, assisted by 
the newspapers and other private agencies, has 
carried on a determined campaign to educate the 
people to fiscal realities, the average American is 
still unwilling to go all out in his war-bond pur- 
chases. Latest figures for the whole of 1942 reveal 
that while the public was investing $8,000,000,000 
in war bonds, it was also adding $10,600,000,000 to 
cash and checking accounts. Plainly, the American 
people, unconvinced that their Government can 
prevent a severe war-time inflation, want their 
money within easy reach in case the worst hap- 
pens. They figure, foolishly enough, that in this 
way they will be better able to cope with inflation 
when, and if, it comes. Toward this unhealthy atti- 
tude, the inflation-minded farm bloc in Congress is 
making a disastrous contribution. 


Nicotine Note. If you wake up tomorrow to see 
headlines screaming “Good Will in Africa Goes Up 
in Smoke,” don’t be alarmed, for it is both true and 
heartening. Reports from the soldiers way out 
there say that the finest ambassador for good will 
that we have there is the American cigaret. 
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Strange that the Arabs will walk a mile for a 
Camel, or that on those burning sands they break 
into smiles when offered a toasted Lucky, but re- 
liable sources (as the press so judiciously says) tell 
us so. We would be glad to give up a few smokes, 
would we not, if it would foster that good will? 
Well, the rationing we already have in other com- 
modities will have that same effect, as more and 
more of our foodstuffs reach the liberated nations. 
Grumbling and chiseling at home will, in an omi- 
nous sense, make good will go up in smoke. 


Hookey in War Plants. A good part of the sand in 
the gears of war-production machinery is attribut- 
able to absenteeism. According to a Navy Depart- 
ment estimate, 12,700,000 man-hours were lost in 
the nation’s shipyards through this cause alone 
during the single month of December. This was 
“roughly seventy-five times the number of man- 
hours lost through strikes and shutdowns over the 
course of the whole year,” the Report states, not- 
ing, also, that the tendency toward absenteeism is 
increasing. What makes this problem peculiarly ex- 
asperating is that everybody concerned—Govern- 
ment, the armed services, labor leaders and man- 
agement—all deplore the scandal but are seemingly 
unable to provide a remedy. It is conceded that 
bad housing conditions and long distances between 
home and place of work are partially responsible. 
It is also recognized that many women working a 
forty-eight-hour week understandably take an oc- 
casional day off to do essential shopping. Then, too, 
a certain amount of lost time must be attributed 
to sickness and family emergencies of other kinds. 
But after all these allowances have been made, a 
great deal of absenteeism remains to be accounted 
for. And right here the human factor enters to 
stump the authorities. Grown-ups, like children, 
experience the monotonous burden of the daily 
grind, and are not above “playing hookey” for a 
precious day or two. Appeals to the patriotism of 
workers, even from their own leaders, have up till 
now only partially succeeded. Meanwhile the coun- 
try is beginning to call for rigorous measures to 
deal with the “truants,” and at least one Congres- 
sional Committee has already reported out a bill 
which will punish unjustifiable absenteeism by in- 
duction of the worker into the Army. This is pretty 
strong meat, but if grown-ups act like children, 
they must expect to be treated as such. 


President and Cardinal. Cardinal Hinsley’s address 
to the Columbia University Conference on Religion 
in the Modern World came as a fitting complement 
to the President’s speech on Washington’s Birth- 
day. It was heartening to find our Chief Executive 
and one of the great religious leaders of England 
join in stressing the need of an awakening of the 
world to spiritual realities, if it is to survive and to 
bring about a better order from the present strug- 
gle. As the President called for an awakening of 
faith, hope and charity, so did the Cardinal warn 
us that, without charity, legalistic justice could not 
help us. We call, he said, upon our Father to give 
us our daily bread and to forgive us our sins; we 














confess to the same needs and the same failings; 
we must realize that our human brotherhood rests 
upon the Fatherhood of God. We have witnessed 
the failure of politics and of mere science, we are 
witnessing the suicide of materialism. In this hour, 
the United States and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations are offered the opportunity of striving 
to build a better world upon the unfailing principles 
of Christianity. - 


Death of Father Regout. News, at the beginning of 
the war, that Father R. H. W. Regout, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of International Law at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Nijmegen, Holland, had been interned by 
the Germans in the concentration camp at Dachau, 
was indeed sad to those who knew and esteemed 
this distinguished scholar for his contributions to 
international ethics. Previous to the war, Father 
Regout completed an elaborate work in French on 
the history of Catholic theological opinion on the 
doctrine of a Just War, from Saint Augustine to 
the present day. An English translation of this 
volume, richly annotated from documentary 
sources, was prepared some years ago but has 
never been published. The manuscript is in care 
of the America Press and the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, and awaits the funds neces- 
sary for its revision and publication. On February 
20 of this year, airmail from London reported to 
the Religious News Service that Father Regout 
had died at Dachau, at the age of forty-six. May 
this victim of barbarous war-hatred rest in peace! 


Mothers and Crime. A report on juvenile delin- 
quency and two recent speeches by leaders in the 
fields of medicine and social welfare tie in together. 
Edgar Hoover, of the F.B.I., reporting that juvenile 
crime has risen fifty-seven per cent over last year, 
with a terrifying rise of sixty-four per cent in com- 
mercialized vice among minor girls, attributed it in 
large part to a deplorable lack of parental guidance 
and discipline. Miss Hazel Corbin, general director 
of the Maternity Center Association, declared that 
“those who believe it is good social policy to take 
mothers from their families and put them into war 
jobs, are not looking beyond the end of their 
noses.” She pointed out that the pressure of public 
opinion, as well as financial pressure, forces such 
steps. At the same meeting, Dr. Alan Guttmacher, 
of Johns Hopkins, pleaded that the problems of 
human reproduction “be divorced from religion and 
be made an integral part of modern science.” But 
if that step is taken (even granting the implied 
opposition), the situation Miss Corbin deplores will 
get worse, and Mr. Hoover’s percentages will rise. 
For if human reproduction and, consequently, the 
fundamental family relationships, are divorced 
from religion, if there is no self-sacrificing devotion 
to bind the family together, then mere monetary 
gains and a kow-towing to what people will think, 
materialism and human respect, will take more and 
more mothers into war work when there is no 
absolute necessity. With this, more youthful crime. 
Irreligious and immoral proposals always end, if 
carried out, in rotten social conditions. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


PERENNIAL thorn in the Nazi side has been the 
Catholic Church. The most recent reproach flung 
at her by the German propagandists in Denmark 
and Holland is that by opposing Nazism, she 
thwarts the “struggle against Bolshevism” which 
the Hitlerian crusaders are allegedly waging. 

> “Tale of a City,” a pamphlet issued by the OWI, 
tells how the Nazis have made Warsaw a labora- 
tory in which to perfect the technique of economic 
and political slavery. Priests are tortured, impri- 
soned or held as hostages when their people fail 
to meet the invader’s grain quota; dark, indiges- 
tible bread, with a high content of sawdust, is the 
only staple food; two Lutheran colleges have been 
converted into military hospitals; all scientific ap- 
paratus has been shipped to Germany; starvation 
and disease are adjutants to the tireless firing 
squads. 

> Pastors in the Buffalo Diocese are urged by 
Bishop Duffy to preach against absenteeism on war 
jobs. Buffalo is a principal war-production center. 
The Bishop’s recommendation will satisfy some 
laymen who ask why more is not said in Catholic 
pulpits about problems of industrial ethics. 

> Fordham University will hold the Fifth Annual 
Conference on Oriental Rites and Liturgies, April 2. 
Special object of study will be the Melkite Rite 
which still obtains in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Transjordania, Tripoli. On April 3, Mass will be 
celebrated according to this rite in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, with the Right Reverend Archimandrite 
Bernard Ghosn of New York chief concelebrant 
and Archbishop Spellman presiding. Many other 
dignitaries of the Eastern and Roman rites will 
attend. 

> Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis sharply criti- 
cized a bill proposed in the Missouri Legislature 
whereby notaries public would be empowered to 
perform marriage ceremonies. It would strip the 
contract of its sacramental solemnity and make for 
irresponsibility, said the Archbishop. Rabbi Julius 
Gordon likewise deplored the proposal because it 
would denude the ceremony of all dignity; and Rev. 
Clark W. Cummings of the Metropolitan Church 
Federation of St. Louis bluntly called the bill “a 
vicious measure.” 

> Father John C. Friedl, S.J., professor of philoso- 
phy at Rockhurst College, Kansas City, and foun- 
der of a highly successful labor school there, has 
been appointed a vice-chairman of the new regional 
War Labor Board. He is nationally recognized as a 
leader in management-labor relations. Last year 
300 employes and ninety employers attended his 
labor school. 

>» Mexican Catholics have petitioned President 
Avila Camacho and the Board of Civilian Defense 
to provide Chaplains for the armed forces. The ex- 
ample of other nations warrants this, the Chap- 
lains themselves are valuable as morale builders, 
and ninety-five per cent of Mexico’s population is 
still Catholic. Granting the petition, they suggest, 
would be a most practical corollary to President 
Camacho’s remark in 1940, “I am a believer.” 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


ACTIVITY in south Tunisia started on January 30, 
when Axis forces captured Faid Pass from Ameri- 
can troops. On February 14, a new German attack 
came out of Faid Pass moving westward. It over- 
ran the Americans and by noon had advanced 
eighteen miles. An American counter-attack re- 
sulted in a tank battle which lasted until dark. The 
Axis held its gains. Another Axis attack, from east 
of Gafsa on this day, also advanced eighteen miles. 
Allied troops withdrew from before this column to 
avoid being cut off. Next day the Americans at- 
tacked to recover Faid Pass, and pushed German 
troops back six miles. This recovery was lost on the 
16th, when a new Axis attack regained this ground 
and advanced into Sbeitla, for a net gain of over 
twenty-two miles in three days. The Americans 
now withdrew from the valley in which Sbeitla lies 
to mountains to the west. This new position was 
attacked by the Axis on the 20th by an advance 
northwest from Kasserine, but at date of writing 
advance was checked and Kasserine retaken. 

Some critics have believed that the Axis attack 
in Tunisia was intended to widen the corridor near 
the sea, so that Rommel’s troops retreating from 
Egypt could “escape” to the north, after the ex- 
pected defeat of their rear guard on the Mareth 
Line, by the pursuing British 8th Army. The best 
defense of Tunisia from the south is not the Mareth 
Line, but a series of lakes, swamps and depressions 
extending west from Gabés for some 250 miles to 
Biskra. The Mareth Line is of course useful as a 
delaying position. The possession of Gafsa by the 
Allies hampered the Axis, as the road in the rear 
of the Gabés-Biskra line goes through Gafsa. Con- 
sequently the Axis occupied this town on February 
15, a few hours after French troops had left. They 
then proceeded on to Nefta, which gives the Axis 
possession of the east half of the Gabés-Biskra line. 
So far, the west half of the line is occupied by 
neither side. Rommel’s troops joined the Axis 
forces in north Tunisia weeks ago, when they had 
passed Gabés, and had received new equipment. 
There is now but one Axis force in Tunisia, under 
one commander, which is free to operate anywhere 
inside the Gabés-Biskra line, while still holding the 
Mareth Line as an advanced position, to hold off 
the British 8th Army. While doing this they have 
elected to attack the Allies in east Tunisia, to drive 
them if possible out of that country. If this does 
not succeed, the Axis has already gained good 
mountain positions, which will be a better line to 
defend, when the Allies eventually attack, than 
their previous line. To handle the difficult situation 
which has arisen, the Allies have placed their 
troops in Tunisia under command of the British 
General Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, who also 
commands the British 8th Army. 

In Russia, Kursk and Kharkov have fallen as 
a result of previous disastrous defeats of German 
Armies. The Axis did not have sufficient troops 
left to hold the Russians. In South Ukrainia, the 
Axis is withdrawing slowly, not here having suf- 
fered particularly. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


IT is becoming increasingly clear in Washington, 
though a little belatedly, that a proper flow of 
goods to civilians is as much a matter of essential 
war supply as the production of munitions them- 
selves. This is what seems to be behind the grow- 
ing opposition in Congress and elsewhere to allow- 
ing the War and Navy Departments to have the 
full say over industry as a whole. 

A year ago, the whole problem of the country 
was to effect the “conversion” of industry to a 
war basis. It now begins to appear that this process 
went too far. A proper war basis always did in- 
clude a necessary balance between production for 
the armed forces and for the millions who are en- 
gaged in the production of munitions for the armed 
forces. It is pretty clear now that this equilibrium 
has been seriously disturbed. 

It is true that in the War Production Board 
there is an Office of Civilian Supply. The principal 
function of this office, geared as it is to the pro- 
duction of munitions, was to engineer a decrease in 
civilian consumption. Now its function is entirely 
the opposite. It is to make sure that civilian sup- 
ply is sufficient. The threatened breakdown in this 
supply, as revealed when the new ration-books ap- 
peared, could compromise the whole war effort. 

It is being suggested, at this writing, that the 
solution of this problem is to take the OCS away 
from the WPB and make it an independent and 
coordinate agency. Past experience, however, 
should warn the planners that this is not the solu- 
tion. The problem of civilian supply cuts across 
the whole mass of agencies: the War Manpower 
Commission, the OPA, the WPB, the Agriculture 
Department, the Rubber Administration and sev- 
eral other minor agencies. Just setting up another 
independent agency for civilian supply is merely 
going to add more jurisdictional conflicts. 

The clue to the pending solution may lie in the 
rumors that have been rife in Washington lately. 
The first was that Donald Nelson was due to leave 
the WPB. The latest is that Paul McNutt is going 
to leave the Manpower Commission. One may 
hazard the guess that the truth behind all this is 
that a new super-agency is about to be set up 
which will supervise the war and civilian prob- 
lems as a whole and transform Economic Stabilizer 
Byrnes, sometimes called the “assistant President,” 
into a true executive, commanding the whole inter- 
related set of wartime activities. 

One of the disturbing facts about Washington 
lately is that as soon as an administrator is de- 
prived of some of his powers he thinks he must 
resign, or, if he will not accept the new set-up, he 
is forced to resign. The bureaucratic mind instinc- 
tively feels that to be shorn of any powers is to 
lose face. The victim of the change thinks he can- 
not face his friends any more and so he ups and 
outs. Washington simply takes it for granted that 
if Nelson or McNutt are to be subordinated to any- 
body else, the only thing for them to do is to com- 
mit hara-kiri on the doorstep of the President. 

WILFRID PARSONS 

















CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
FOR ENCLISH CATHOLICS 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 











ECHOES of the tension between Church and State 
in England over education have, no doubt, reached 
American Catholics; but education—despite its 
vast importance—is notoriously a difficult subject 
to translate into easy and colorful reading matter 
and, in particular, it is always hard to make sense 
of an educational controversy in one country to 
readers of another where quite different condi- 
tions obtain. Still, the subject has always played 
a vital part in the struggle of English Catholics 
for full emancipation and, today, it has its relevance 
to the freedoms for which the United Nations are 
fighting. It therefore deserves the attention of 
Catholics in America who may be interested to 
compare our position in England with theirs. 

The matter arises from the widespread feeling 
in this country that education is among the sub- 
jects upon which a “new deal” is expected as soon 
as possible and, in any case, after the war. It 
figures, for example, as the second of the Five 
Points of Reform to which Cardinal Hinsley, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Mod- 
erator of the Free Churches appended their signa- 
tures in the famous manifesto at the end of 1940. 
The point in question reads: 

Every child, regardless of race or class, should 
have equal opportunities of education, suitable for 
the development of his peculiar capacities. 

This point expresses very well the universal feel- 
ing of the country, and it may fairly be said that 
it is in response to such a demand that the British 
Government has decided, even in wartime, to begin 
what may prove a long story of educational re- 
form by bringing in a bill that will cover State 
education for boys and girls up to the age of six- 
teen. The Government’s proposals are not yet 
known, but it is certain that they will in them- 
selves raise no difficulty as between Church and 
State. Though individuals, whether of religious 
temper or not, may well question the whole philoso- 
phy that underlies modern education—and certain- 
ly its results in the past have not been too happy— 
there is no question of any organized opposition, 
and Christians of all communions have gone out 
of their way to deny that they have any sort of 
quarrel with technical educational proposals and 
reforms that the State may wish to introduce. 
Catholic Bishops have even said in public that they 
do not object to the very far-reaching educational 
reforms—which incorporate much social or class 
reform—that have been put forward by the Trade 


Union Congress in its recent Manifesto; and we 
may take it that a National Government will not 
go so far as the Trade Unions. 

No, the question at issue turns solely on religious 
education which, alas! is but a tiny matter in any 
proposals for educational reform in 1943. 

To understand the issue, one must appreciate 
something of the past history of education in this 
country. The pioneers of free education for boys 
and girls were the churches, not the State. Hence 
the first schools were schools run by Anglicans 
and other religious bodies. When the State took 
over, as of course it had to if free education was 
to be given to all, a compromise was reached as 
between the Church and the State in regard to 
Church schools. According to that compromise, if 
the Church wanted to have its own schools within 
the national system, it must bear the cost of build- 
ing the schools, and it would not be relieved in 
any way from payment of the rates that produced 
the money for the building and maintenance of 
other schools. On the other hand, it would re- 
ceive a grant which would pay about half the 
expenses of running the Church schools. In course 
of time, the State undertook all running expenses. 
It should be noted that while a minimum of re- 
ligious instruction of an undenominational charac- 
ter was to be given in the State schools, subject 
to a parents’-conscience clause, in practice this 
amounted to little or nothing, and could be omitted 
altogether. It was as a result of this that many 
people in this country were appalled to discover at 
the time of the great evacuation of children from 
dangerous areas that many children had never even 
heard of Our Lord. It should also be noted that 
Church schools were in exactly the same position 
as other schools in regard to the education they 
had to give, control and inspection, and the techni- 
cal qualification of the teachers. All that was safe- 
guarded was the religious atmosphere, the religious 
instruction, and the teachers who were appointed 
by the school authorities—subject to efficiency in 
the eyes of the State. 

It was under this system that Catholics built 
more than a thousand schools, educating some 
400,000 children. 

But in course of years the educational standard 
required by the country greatly rose, as did the 
standard of building and the expense of equipment 
and maintenance. This very proper educational 
progress necessarily threw ever heavier financial 
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burdens on Catholics and Anglicans who were ex- 
pected to reorganize and rebuild. For the reorgani- 
zation and rebuilding the Government was pre- 
pared to make grants but, even so, the Churches 
could not find the money for their share. 

This, roughly, was the position before the war. 
To counter this steady pressure against religious 
education, however, the war has brought home to 
many the very real need for a sound religious and 
moral education if the country’s youth is to be suf- 
ficiently trained to play its national part at a cru- 
cial time like the present. Indeed, many sound 
educationalists have reacted from the old liberal- 
ism in this sense, and the lesson of secularist edu- 
cation in Germany and France was not wholly lost. 

As to the religious factor in national education, 
then, the Government has been faced on the one 
side with the need for sounder and wider religious 
education and, on the other, by the apparent in- 
ability of Catholics and Anglicans to continue to 
play their oid part in the national system, owing 
to the rising standards and expenses of modern 
education. Moreover, it has to meet a very strong 
demand for a unified national system in which there 
will be no room for Church schools. This demand 
is voiced by many liberal and labor elements, no- 
tably the Trade Union Congress, but, even more 
important than these, is the view of the organized 
teachers themselves, who dislike the present “‘dual”’ 
system and any religious tests for themselves. 
Moreover, the matter is greatly complicated by the 
existence of what are called “single-school areas,” 
places where the Anglican school was originally 
built and where the building of another school 
would not be justified by numbers. In these areas 
the Church school has the monopoly of teaching, 
and most children in practice have to go to it. This 
is a point upon which the advocates of a unified 
system have strong arguments, but it does not 
concern Catholics, because they have only a very 
few schools of this description. 

The Government believes that a unified educa- 
tional system, with compulsory and serious re- 
ligious instruction—according to a syllabus agreed 
upon by the Churches, but undenominational in 
itself—is the best solution; and to this plan the 
Anglicans have in principle agreed. They make cer- 
tain reservations calculated to preserve the Angli- 
can character of their own schools, but these do 
not even guarantee an Anglican headmaster. 

To this solution Catholics are absolutely opposed, 
and the Hierarchy, speaking through Cardinal 
Hinsley, has made it amply clear that any such 
solution would be, so to speak, over the dead bodies 
of Catholics. There is, moreover, a substantial and 
important section of the Anglicans who share these 
feelings. The argument is that the right and duty 
to education resides in the parents by natural law, 
and consequently, to deprive Christian parents— 
who pay for education as much as other citizens— 
of their right to have their children educated ac- 
cording to their conscience is an infringement of 
the liberty for which we are all fighting. It is 
pointed out that no sound religious education can 
come from the use of an “agreed syllabus” which 
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may be Christian sentiment but is not Christian 
life and doctrine, and the country is warned that 
the ultimate result must be a “totalitarian” State 
philosophy, in its essence of the same nature as the 
Hitlerism which we wish to destroy. 

On the other hand, the Catholic claims are in 
themselves small. Catholics do not want to own 
or run schools of their own, so long as there is a 
guarantee that the Catholic character of the school 
is maintained and Catholic teachers, satisfactory 
to the Catholic authorities, are guaranteed. Indeed, 
the burden of maintaining Church schools and the 
prospect of having to build new ones to conform 
to new standards, is so heavy that many Catholics 
welcome the thought of a new deal. 

Because of this, Catholics in England—and lat- 
terly many Anglicans—have advocated the adop- 
tion in England of the system that has been in 
existence for a good many years in Scotland. In 
Scotland, where the educational authority is quite 
different, all the schools belong to the State and 
are wholly paid for by the State, but church schools 
are allowed to maintain their own religious status 
and, though their teachers are appointed by the 
State, they are appointed from a list approved by 
the religious authority. Obviously the system has 
its dangers, since the last word rests in theory so 
obviously with the State, but in fact it has worked 
admirably, and Catholic schools have been treated 
with the utmost fairness. 

At the time of writing, there appears to be little 
chance of the adoption in England of this Scot- 
tish precedent. The Government seems rather to be 
intending to enforce a unified national system of 
secular schools in which the “agreed syllabus” of 
religious instruction will ve enforced and taken 
seriously—subject of course to a parents’-con- 
science clause. But the implacable opposition of 
Catholics—they have recently been described in 
the London Times as “fighting to the last ditch, 
which means the last hedge school”—will force 
the Government to exempt the Catholic schools 
from the national system. These will be allowed to 
carry on as before, and an offer of fifty per cent 
of the costs of bringing Catholic schools up to the 
new national standard will be made. 

Such a solution is profoundly unsatisfactory. It 
is quite impossible for the Catholic community to 
find the fifty per cent that will be required, or 
even twenty-five per cent—money, be it noted, that 
would have to be paid in excess of ordinary rates 
that maintain the national system—and Catholic 
schools must remain in constant danger of being 
taken over on the State’s terms, on the ground 
that they are not up to standard. Apart from this, 
such proposals would establish a uniform system 
of education (apart from Catholics) that would 
deliver the whole community into the hands of 
purely secularist interests with a spineless “agreed 
syllabus” of undenominational religious instruction 
as the sole defense against a materialist outlook. 
It seems a poor return for the sacrifices beimg made 
to rid the world of the educational totalitarianism 
that has destroyed the culture and traditions of 
Germany. 

















SHOULD UNIONS 
HAVE GLASS POCKETS? 


B. H. FITZPATRICK 











THE movement to compel publication of the finan- 
cial affairs of labor unions seems to be gaining 
ground. There is a distinct popular feeling that 
some measures should be taken to assure proper 
handling of union funds. Whether the publication 
of such figures as a check upon the honesty of 
labor leaders would be efficacious and not unduly 
harmful to the unions is a question involving many 
considerations. 

An observation of general character should be 
made to bring the entire problem into proper focus, 
and a comparison will be helpful in making this 
observation. Not many years ago a gentleman 
named Al Capone was indicted and tried in Chicago 
for violation of the income-tax laws. He was con- 
victed and sentenced, to the general joy of the 
population. Now the income-tax laws are not so 
popular that people rejoice upon the conviction of 
a violator. The rejoicing resulted not because a 
tax-evader had been brought to book, but because 
a man believed to be guilty of a long series of 
crimes offensive to common decency had been 
punished. The tax-violation was the excuse, but 
not the reason, for the extent of his punishment. 

In like manner, when a defalcating labor leader 
is prosecuted or even when he is merely sued for 
mishandling union funds, it is a fairly safe gamble 
that his default is not the reason, but the excuse 
for the action taken against him. The real rea- 
son is most often maladministration of affairs other 
than financial affairs. Suspected collusion with em- 
ployers, arbitrary expulsions from the union, over- 
riding of the membership—such offenses as these 
are probably the real offense; the larceny is a 
minor matter which, if it were his sole offense, 
would probably go unpunished. 

There is a good reason for this common attitude 
on the part of union men. A business corporation 
is organized for profit, and since defalcations in- 
terfere directly with profit, the officer who de- 
faults commits a very serious offense. But a labor 
union is not organized for profit; its funds are in- 
cidentals meant to be expendable in one way or 
another. As expendable incidentals, they tend to 
assume a subordinate position in the mind of the 
union man. 

Another way of expressing this idea would be 
to say that the primary objects of a labor union 
should not be interfered with by measures designed 
to protect its purely secondary interests. If the 
publication of financial affairs is capable of damag- 
ing the efforts of the unions in the fields of or- 
ganization or of collective bargaining, then the 
game is not worth the candle. 

What damage might be done by publication of 


fiscal information? Take the collective bargaining 
field first. Suppose an employer sits across the 
conference table from the union on, say, a ques- 
tion of wages. Ever-present in the mind of the em- 
ployer, impelling his decision to grant, to deny or 
to compromise, is the question of the ability of 
the union to strike. Whether the union shall strike 
at all and the length of a strike, if called, is direct- 
ly, though not exclusively, dependent upon the 
state of the union treasury: for from the treasury, 
in great part, must flow the funds to relieve dis- 
tress and hardship during the period of the strike. 
A union that has a large treasury is better able 
to declare and maintain a strike than a union with 
a small treasury. Now if the employer, through 
publication of financial reports, is in a position to 
know that the union cannot declare a strike, nor 
long maintain one, if called, his attitude against 
the union’s bargaining demand will firm up; he 
will be less disposed to grant or to compromise. 
Hence, publication of financial reports can work 
serious damage not only to the union membership 
but, in such circumstances, to the cause of indus- 
trial peace. 

Consider the field of organization. A great deal 
of organization has to be done on a more or less 
secretive basis. The success of an organizational 
drive may, and frequently does, depend upon pre- 
liminary work done unbeknown to the employer 
whose men are to be organized, or to rival unions. 
Organizations do not spring into being instanta- 
neously, like genii appearing in some Arabian 
Nights Tale; they are the result of the formation 
of a nucleus and the extension of that nucleus. 
While the nucleus is being formed, it may easily 
be destroyed by hostile employer action, such as 
discharges, or isolation of the employes who com- 
prise the nucleus, or by expulsion, or other dis- 
ciplinary action taken by a rival union backed by 
a closed-shop arrangement. The publication of ex- 
pense-items in connection with an organizational 
drive might not only endanger the success of the 
drive, but might expose the members of the nu- 
cleus to the vengeful acts of the hostile employer 
or of the rival union. 

These are some, but not all, of the harmful ef- 
fects which would attend the publication of finan- 
cial data. Others can readily be imagined. Notice 
that in either case the damage would be done to 
the primary objectives of the union, and that it 
would be caused by a measure designed to protect 
an interest which is, in the case, purely secondary 
—the union funds. 

What of the unions which do publish financial 
reports? There are some unions which are as much 
financial institutions as they are unions. The Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, at any rate the “Big Four,” 
were at one time benefit societies having no func- 
tion at all in the collective-bargaining and organi- 
zational field; they wrote insurance in a field where 
the commercial life-insurance companies refused 
to provide coverage. Today they retain the benefit 
function along with the bargaining function. Their 
assets are enormous; they are in themselves “big 
business.” Their dues are generally much greater 
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than those of the average union. To attract new 
members and retain old ones, they must show an 
unassaiiable financial front; hence they not only 
publish but publicize financial statements. In their 
particular field, little organizational or bargaining 
damage can be done. Another union in this class 
is the compositors, the International Typographical 
Union. 

There is another class of union which finds the 
publication of financial data a positive advantage 
in bargaining. In the clothing field the average 
manufacturing establishment is quite small. A mere 
exhibition of the financial statements of some 
unions in this field is quite sufficient to overawe 
most employers, because their own financial re- 
sources are so limited in comparison. Hence, we 
find unions in this field publishing and publicizing 
their asset statements. 

We see, therefore, that the fact that some unions 
publish financial statements furnishes no reason- 
able ground for requiring that all unions should 
do likewise, particularly where the financial in- 
terest of the members is a secondary interest. 

It is a matter of some speculation whether the 
mere publication of financial detail would, even if 
required, serve its purpose. By way of illustration, 
there is one union, which makes a great to-do about 
' the publication of its statements, that reported 
within recent years an item which would be quite 
a large fortune to any of its ordinary members. 
The item masquerades as “legal service.” Actually 
it was paid to a lawyer friendly to a public prosecu- 
tor who had seized certain books of that union for 
—of all things—securing the return of the books 
by the prosecutor. 

In another case an item similarly described 
covers the fee of counsel in defending thugs di- 
rected by the union administration to assault a 
union man who had dared to oppose the adminis- 
tration! Instances such as these make one hesitate 
to support a proposal for publication of fiscal in- 
formation. 

Some practical and harmless legislation to pro- 
tect union funds might be worked out, however. 
Possibly an improvement might be made by re- 
quiring banks, upon the opening of union accounts, 
to ascertain whether the fidelity bonds required by 
the union rules have been posted, and to ascertain, 
as it does for corporations, whether the disbursing 
officers have been properly elected or appointed, 
and what their powers are. It is a field where the 
help of the legislatures is probably needed by the 
rank and file, because the men whom they elect 
to represent them are the very ones who must be 
held in check. 

But let the legislatures be discreet in helping— 
using a scalpel, not a blunderbuss. 


[Lest an impression be created that the author is 
opposed to all fund accounting for unions, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick explains that his objections are aimed at 
the publication of such funds for the general pub- 
lic. He does not raise the question whether accounts 
should be rendered to the union members them- 
selves or to responsible public agencies:—Ed. | 
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LEFTIST MYTH 
OF CLERICAL FASCISM 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











AT the present time, there is little vocal opposi- 
tion to the idea that we must fight the war and 
plan the peace simultaneously. After the disillusion- 
ing experience of the last war, the American people, 
indeed peoples everywhere, do not need to be per- 
suaded that a victorious conclusion of war is no 
guarantee either of real victory or of lasting peace. 

But it is not sufficient merely to plan for peace. 
We must plan the right kind of peace. The last 
war should have taught us that, too. 

Did it? j 
Many reasons have been alleged for the failure 
at Versailles, but how many people realize that 
these can be boiled down to one—the moral and 
religious bankruptcy of both the victors and van- 
quished? When Justice was barred from the peace 
table, when Charity was scorned by the diplomats 
—and by the peoples they represented—when Re- 
ligion was ignored, no gift of prophecy was needed 
to foresee that the work of Versailles would con- 
tain not the pledge of durable peace, but the seeds 

of future war. 

We do not wish to repeat the tragedy of the 
Treaty of Paris. With all the power of our souls, 
we want this war to be the last war. But if that 
wish is to be realized, there must be, I fear, a more 
general recognition than now exists of the reasons 
for our previous failure. All over the Western 
world—the world that was once Christendom—and 
notably in Britain and the United States, the spirit 
of secularism remains very strong. There are many 
influential groups which still stubbornly refuse to 
see that only religion can provide the moral basis 
for a genuine, lasting peace. 

These people also talk of justice, and even of a 
vague kind of charity. They recognize that if peace 
is to endure this time, it must be grounded solidly 
on a law that is above and beyond the nations. But 
they will not admit, despite the evidence of the 
past few decades, that apart from God and religion 
there is no such law, no real justice or charity, 
only naked power and the law of the jungle. 

Worse still. These secularists have a traditional 
hatred of all organized religion, and especially of 
Catholicism. They regard the Church as the enemy 
of liberty and progress, as did Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists before them; and now they look 
upon its growing prestige in the modern world with 
suspicion and ill concealed fear. Unfortunately, 
evidence accumulates to show that they are in- 
tensifying their constant campaign to undermine 
the influence of the Church, and especially that of 
the Papacy. They are afraid that Christ will in- 
fluence the peace, and the work of social recon- 
struction that must follow the war. 

















Here are a few examples of their recent handi- 
work. Notice in all of them the persistent solicitude 
to identify the Church with Fascism and with the 
whole reactionary cause. In view of the social 
teachings of the Papacy, of the magnificent record 
of Catholics in the armed forces of the United 
States, of Britain, of the other United Nations, in 
view especially of the brave resistance of the Bish- 
ops of Germany, Holland, Belgium, France and 
other Occupied Countries to the Nazi abomination, 
the charge of “clerical Fascism” may seem so in- 
congruous to us as to be laughable. But we can- 
not afford to ignore the effect of this propaganda 
on the ignorant and on men of bad will. It is not 
laughable to them. 

Exhibit One is a recent and scholarly book called 
Business as a System of Power. Its author, Robert 
A. Brady, bluntly charges that the Bishops’ Pro- 
gram for social reconstruction, drawn up at their 
meeting in Washington in 1940, grew out of ideas 
propagated by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. This is one of the pertinent passages: 

The pressures [i.e. of the N.A.M.] can lead directly 
to the type of proposal recently elaborated (Feb. 9, 
1940) by sixteen Catholic prelates meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which they proposed a “Guild or 
Corporative System” for America. a) At no point is 
this proposal at odds with the propaganda of N.A.M.; 
b) the proposal is practically identical with that of 
the papal encyclical Quadragesimo Anno (1931) 
which formed the basis of Chancellor Schuschnigg’s 
Austrian variant of “Clerical Fascism.” 

While this revelation of the identity of the vo- 
cational-group idea with the objectives of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers will come as 
a complete surprise to the Bishops and the N.A.M.’s 
Board of Directors and lead, after initial exaspera- 
tion, to some chuckling on both sides, simple- 
minded doctrinaires, as innocent as Mr. Brady of 
Papal social teaching, will swallow it. We must not 
underestimate the potential mischief in this kind 
of writing. Remember the Ku Klux Klan? And 
Tom Heflin standing staunchly against an im- 
minent Papal attack on Washington? 

Exhibit Two has been culled from the pages of 
the Nation, a review, as our readers may know, 
that is alternately brilliant and myopic, that man- 
ages somehow to combine, in an absurd but danger- 
ous fashion, a sincere enthusiasm for justice and 
the little fellow with an incredible misunderstand- 
ing of Christianity and ignorance of its beneficent 
role in social life. Here is the selection. It is from 
the pen of J. Alvarez del Vayo, who may be re- 
membered as a former Foreign Minister of the 
Red forces during the Spanish civil war. By way 
of educating Americans as to the real meaning of 
the war, he writes: 

Just by remembering that this is a war between 
Fascism and anti-Fascism, it will become clear why 
in North Africa the French anti-Fascists don’t want 
to collaborate with ex-Vichy Fascists; why Austrian 
democrats can’t cotton to the idea of restoring an 
Otto von Hapsburg who, though undoubtedly not 
a Fascist himself, is not likely to take a stand against 
the clerical reaction through which the little Met- 
ternichs of our time hope to neutralize the effects 
of Russian victory. (Italics supplied.) 


Well, that is certainly clear enough. The Cath- 


olic Church in Europe is leagued with reactionaries 
to deprive the Continent of the blessings of democ- 
racy, and thus “to neutralize the effects of Rus- 
sian victory.” (Isn’t the United States in this war, 
too, Sefor? and are not we to have a share in the 
victory?) Now what the late Pius XI thought of 
Catholic reactionaries probably doesn’t interest 
Sefior del Vayo, if he knows about it at all, but I 
add the Pontiff’s words here by way of a com- 
mentary on the above. 

It is unfortunately true that the manner of act- 
ing in certain Catholic circles has done much to 
shake the faith of the working classes in the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. These groups have refused 
to understand that Christian charity demands the 
recognition of certain rights due to the working- 
man, which the Church has explicitly acknowledged. 
What is to be thought of the action of those Cath- 
olic employers who in one place succeeded in pre- 
venting the reading of Our Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno in their churches? Or of those Catholic indus- 
trialists who even to this day have shown them- 
selves hostile to a labor movement that We Our- 
selves recommended? Is it not deplorable that the 
right of private property, defended by the Church, 
should so often have been used as a weapon to de- 
fraud the working man of his just salary and his 
social rights? (On Atheistic Communism.) 

Even the Editors of the Nation, I think, who 
have hired this foreign Leftist to explain “political 
warfare” to the American people, would admit that 
there is no suggestion in that passage of a plot 
between the Pope and the Plutocrats. 

Exhibit Three appeared in Reynolds’ News, a 
British publication. Observe how neatly the “line” 
is followed on both sides of the Atlantic. 

I suspect that most of the arguments we hear for 
and against bombing Rome have, like the flowers 
that bloom in the spring, nothing to do with the 
case. 

There are people who look on Rone as holy 
ground, not because it has been made sacred by 
the blood of martyrs, but because of the political 
influence it can wield among reactionary elements 
in Europe who may be ready to do a Darlan on the 
Axis. They are looking to the clerical Fascism Dar- 
lan represented to establish the political guarantees 
that a “liberated” Europe is not a socialist Europe. 
It would not be difficult to multiply similar ex- 

amples of this campaign to discredit the Church 
and weaken the influence of the Holy See by iden- 
tifying them with reaction and Fascism. 

If this clever propaganda succeeds—and the 
traditional suspicion of Catholicism both here and 
in Britain provides a not unfavorable atmosphere 
for it—then Quadragesimo Anno and the “Five 
Points” may possibly have some interest for the 
historian, but they will not, alas, mold the world 
of the future. 

What kind of peace will follow this war, I do 
not profess to know. (My long-suffering friends will 
tell you that I am not at the moment very optimis- 
tic.) But this I do know: that if the peace is not 
based on law and justice and charity, i.e. if it is 
not based on the Papal peace program, if we do not 
accomplish the noble objective, clearly enunciated 
by Mr. Roosevelt, of establishing “an international 
order in which the spirit of Christ shall rule in the 
hearts of men and of nations,” then may God help 
us. We shall not be able to help ourselves. 
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FEWER FARMERS 
MEANS MORE RATIONING 


JOHN LaFARCE 














ALL the chickens have come home to roost. The 
perch they have chosen for their resting-place is 
your point-ration book and mine. The chickens are 
not feathered and edible fowl, but the policy which 
we, as a nation, have been pursuing with regard to 
agriculture not merely in the present war, but for 
a long, long time previous to it. 

To be more explicit: for the first time in any of 
our lifetimes, all citizens, without exception, in 
every part of our country, rich and poor alike, are 
made acutely conscious of the fact that we derive 
our victuals from farms, and the question whether 
or not we shall eat this or that, or whether we 
shall eat at all, depends upon the utilization of the 
land and the conditions that farmers have to put 
up with. 

Recently I was asked to give a talk on some 
Catholic subject at a secular women’s college in 
the East. I suggested, as a topic for the talk, a dis- 
cussion of the Catholic rural-life program, as it was 
treated, for instance, at last October’s convention 
in Peoria. The reply promptly discouraged any 
such tendency. “Only a little handful will be inter- 
ested in such a topic,” was the answer. It was a 
matter too remote, too abstract, for practical young 
people of an industrialized and urban-minded 
world. 

Very likely I shall still find these college women 
allergic to any talk of rural-life problems. But 
sooner or later, however, the most indifferent will 
begin asking themselves where the food used to 
come from, where they are not coming from now, 
and what, in Heaven’s name, can be done about it? 

I have no intention of trying to arbitrate the 
battle between the novelist, Louis Bromfield, and 
Mr. Wickard, the Secretary of Agriculture, as to 
the degree to which Government policies are to 
blame for the present shortage or threat of short- 
age. Mr. Bromfield’s charges, as set forth in his 
articles in the New York World Telegram for Feb- 
ruary 17, 18, 19 and 20, his letter to the New York 
Times of February 11, and his Town Hall of the 
Air talk on February 18, are specific: that the 
agricultural administration has fallen down com- 
pletely on the job of seeing to it that the farmer 
obtain or retain sufficient skilled and semi-skilled 
hands with which to run his farm and care for his 
stock, necessary machinery and repairs to machin- 
ery with which to work the land, and the equally 
necessary fertilizer and other supplies for the soil, 


poultry, etc. 
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Secretary Wickard replies to these attacks in the 
New York Times for February 23, alleging his own 
efforts to meet the deficiencies. He defends himself 
against Mr. Bromfield’s questioning the value of 
farmers’ subsidies and the usefulness of recruited 
school labor. 

Whether or not Mr. Wickard could more skil- 
fully handle the present dilemma is a matter for 
debate. What is clear, however, is that we are now 
reaping a threat of starvation after generations of 
neglect of a sound farm and rural-life social and 
economic policy. 

Let me take a single example to illustrate what 
I mean. I believe parallels to this example could be 
found all over the country, but one will suffice. 

Hundreds of thousands of housewives in the 
cities of Baltimore and Washington are obtaining 
their ration books for food and declaring the stocks 
of canned goods they already possess. Why should 
there be any shortage, any lack of an abundant 
superfluity of food in either of those large cities? 

Within a radius of a hundred miles from either 
place, there is land enough to produce all the meat, 
dairy products and vegetables their present popu- 
lation could conceivably demand. To this you can 
add the seafood resources of the Potomac and 
Chesapeake tidal waters. How much of this arable 
land is cultivated? I have not at hand the figures 
for the present estimate, but I do know that in 
every election district in St. Mary’s or Charles 
Counties you will find square miles of land now 
overgrown with forest which, two or three genera- 
tions ago, were producing abundant food. And what 
was then cultivated was but a tiny fraction, taking 
the matter intensively as well as extensively, of 
what could have been utilized. 

The war—war production and the draft—are 
now putting the finishing touches to the depletion 
of Southern Maryland food resources. Last year I 
visited a farm in that region which carried a herd 
of 250 polled Hereford cattle. The farm has van- 
ished along with over a hundred others, to form 
the site for a naval base. Well, that is a defense 
necessity, and we can only “offer it up,” as a pious 
dentist used to say to some good Religious when 
he tweaked their teeth. This year I visited another 
farm which had salvaged for its own use fifty of 
the same Herefords. No naval base had taken the 
fields upon which these cattle were grazing, but the 
defense project’s wages had taken all but one of 
the human beings who might succeed in keeping 











them alive. That one farmer held out, and has char- 
acter and love of the land enough to continue prob- 
ably to hold out; but in general the defense plants 
have made a clean swath through the already de- 
pleted farm labor and farm owner-labor through 
the entire countryside. Sooner or later even this 
valiant individual may find himself too isolated, 
too bereft of local support to persevere any longer. 
The few individuals who do hold out are hampered 
by a demoralized community. Without transporta- 
tion, since essential services of repair soon break 
down; without companionship, without organiza- 
tion, the small farmer is sooner or later obliged to 
follow the crowd. Children are unable to attend 
school because, even if a driver can be obtained, no 
service is at hand to repair the school buses, and 
they cannot walk fifteen or twenty miles. 

In this distressing—and, in itself, unreasonable 
—situation, two things are painfully clear and apply 
elsewhere than to Southern Maryland. 

The first is that the potential sources of food 
supply that could be furnished by the small farmer, 
or his companion, the small waterman, are cut off, 
because of the indifference to his welfare by our 
industrialist and capitalist economy. No serious ef- 
fort has been made over all these years, by any 
responsible civic or educational or political agency, 
to educate these small producers to cooperative 
principles and techniques. It has been left to the 
local tobacco cooperative and to one or two zealous 
but isolated and financially struggling country pas- 
tors to do what they might with this job. The big 
and powerful farm economy of the United States 
is organized on the basis of individual profit, not 
on the basis of the common good of families, as 
families. 

Yet if that common good of families, as families, 
had been consciously sought and intelligently culti- 
vated over these years, we should have now thou- 
sands and thousands of families producing for 
themselves and the nation, where today you have 
a drifting proletariat, empty fields, a vast city 
housing problem, and only a highly complicated 
centralized and mechanized food-producing ma- 
chine to call upon in an emergency, which of neces- 
sity comes into competition with other types of 
production. 

Thousands of those drained off the land are 
Negro farm workers and no small number of Ne- 
gro farm owners as well. The past ten years have 
seen blow after blow inflicted upon Negro small- 
farm ownership in Southern Maryland. The exis- 
tence of such is becoming but a memory. The na- 
tional policy draws the Negro, in spite of himself, 
to the large urban centers. And with his advent 
new problems arise for all concerned. 

You will doubtless reply: very good, but now is 
the time to consider immediate measures, not ulti- 
mate causes. If, however, we look behind the diffi- 
culties alleged by Louis Bromfield, or by J. T. 
White in last week’s AMERICA for the Kansas 
farmer, we discover that a determined effort is 
being made to get rid of the one governmental 
agency which—with all its imperfections—can call 
some sort of a halt to the .andslide that is carrying 


away the smal] farmer, the small but diligent pro- 
ducer in the rural sections. 

With the disappearance of the Farm Security 
Administration, the seal would be set upon the dis- 
integrating process. Certainly the present moment 
is the worst conceivable for such action. The F.S.A. 
may not be able to repair the harm done by years 
of neglect, but at least it can help to stabilize the 
small producers who are still maintaining their 
ground. It can enable the owner to keep his home 
and land, and it can assist the landless to acquire 
productive property. It can even help to provide a 
reasonable incentive for farm labor to remain upon 
the land, as urged in an editorial of this week 
(P. 602). 

Whether we like it or not, we are obliged to look 
to the future of the food problem as well as to its 
present. This shows no signs of being a mere pass- 
ing crisis. The F.S.A. may not be able to liberate 
us from today’s ration cards, but its continuance is 
imperative if we are to preserve the forces which 
are trying to prevent ration cards in the future. 

Equally clear is the fact that the measure of pro- 
ductive forces is being determined to a major ex- 
tent by the past, and not by the future. 

In very many parts of the country the reason 
why we have any men left to work upon smaller 
farms, is that a residue exists who are sufficiently 
conservative, or sufficiently unaffected by the 
times, to cling to the habits of their ancestors. 
They are not recruits for the work that the future 
calls for, but survivals from a past when there was 
comparatively little else to do. 

But that future is moving toward us with the 
speed and might of a river flood after heavy thaws. 
The ration cards are but the first wavelets which 
significantly lap the shores. The moment will come 
when the current’s full crest will roar upon us. 
This will happen when the eight and a half million 
men of the projected armed-force total return to 
their homes, and seek settlement upon land which 
they will own and operate themselves. 

Under a centralized and industrialized agricul- 
ture there will be little place for these men. Do we 
propose they shall be relegated to giant collective 
farms, like the Soviet kolkhozes? Do we plan they 
shall become mere agrarian servants of a “National 
Socialist” state, as in Germany today? 

Merely to allot land for these veterans and turn 
them loose upon it will be a mockery. Beside land, 
they will need homes for their families; communi- 
ties for the families to live in; schools for their 
children; churches and pastors for the churches. 
They will need teachers, physicians, business men, 
and other components of a rural community who 
will be part of their own lives. 

Ten years from now we shall look upon the pres- 
ent “survivals” in the country districts as pioneers 
and explorers of the future world. It is our job now 
not to leave them completely defenseless against 
the storms that break upon them from every side. 
The building up of the moral fiber, the religious 
faith and practice, the sound economy of our rural 
communities is a first charge on national life-insur- 
ance. 
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BYZANTINE RITE 
IN CHICAGO 


DESMOND A. SCHMAL, S.J. 











“WHY have you come here and what do you ask 
of us?” Thus demanded the Consecrating Bishop 
at the beginning of the first Episcopal Consecra- 
tion service of the Catholic Byzantine Rite ever 
held in the United States. And the Titular Bishop- 
elect of Maina, the Most Reverend Ambrose Seny- 
shyn, O.S.B.M. made answer: “To receive through 
the imposition of hands the grace of the Bishopric 
to which I have been elected by the Holy Roman 
See.” The Ukrainian Church of St. Nicholas in 
Chicago was crowded to capacity. About fifteen 
Bishops of the Roman Rite were in attendance, 
headed by His Excellency, the Archbishop of Chi- 
cago. Local Monsignori and priests by the hun- 
dreds, as well as many from great distances, were 
on hand to witness the strange but beautiful 
ceremonies. 

The splendor of the Pontifical Byzantine Liturgy 
began; the antiphons of the day were sung; the 
Little Entrance, a procession with the Book of 
Gospels, wended its way through the sanctuary: 
the Bishop-celebrant and the attendant priests 
marched about the altar in what is sometimes 
known as the “Holy Dance’”—incensing the sacred 
table as they went and singing a hymn of exulta- 
tion to the “Son of God, Who is wonderful in His 
Saints.” And then, at a point in the Mass shortly 
before the Epistle, the Consecrating Bishop and 
his two assistant Consecrators took their places on 
chairs prepared for them on the altar-platform. 
A large painting was unrolled upon the sanctuary 
carpet; it depicted a river upon whose banks stood 
a walled city, and in the sky above there hovered 
a large eagle. Commentators on the Byzantine 
Liturgy tell us that the river signifies the grace of 
doctrine to which a Bishop is called; the city sym- 
bolizes the Episcopal See to which he has been 
nominated; and the eagle, the symbol of Saint 
John the Evangelist who is known in the Eastern 
Church as the Theologian, indicates the purity, rec- 
titude and depth of theological learning which be- 
fit a Bishop. 

The Bishop-elect was led from Our Lady’s altar 
to the river upon the painting and formally an- 
nounced by an attendant priest. The Consecrator 
put the question we have given above and, after 
receiving the answer, requested that the Papal Bull 
appointing the new Bishop be read. The Bull was 
read in Latin, English and Ukrainian. Then each 
of the Consecrating Prelates examined the Bishop- 
elect upon matters of Catholic doctrine. As a re- 
sult, the latter made three different professions 
of Faith, approaching nearer the altar at each pro- 
fession, until finally he stood upon the very head 
of the eagle. These formulae of Faith were all- 
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inclusive; the second and third, especially, being 
compendia of the whole field of Catholic Theology. 

The Bishop-elect removed the phelonion, or 
priest’s chasuble, and substituted for it the sakkos, 
or Episcopal outer vestment. The second co-Con- 
secrator presented him with the epigonation, a 
diamond-shaped ornament worn by Byzantine 
Bishops outside of the sakkos and over the right 
knee. It symbolizes the sword of justice. The Arch- 
deacon intoned the words: “To the beloved-of-God, 
elected, confirmed and most honorable Bishop of 
Maina who is now being ordained, many years.” 
The Consecrator presented the Bishop-elect. with 
the crozier, urging him to use it “as a staff and 
support for the obedient, but as a rod of correction 
and compulsion for the disobedient and wayward.” 
As the Bishop-elect, holding the pastoral staff, knelt 
upon the altar step, the three Consecrating Bishops 
placed the open Book of Gospels upon his head and 
shoulders—and then by the simple ceremony of 
the imposition of hands accompanied by two short 
prayers, another priest in the United States was 
elevated to the sublime dignity of the Catholic 
Episcopate. 

The second co-Consecrator chanted a litany of 
supplication which contained two special invoca- 
tions for the new Bishop; a final prayer begging 
God’s grace to strengthen him in fulfilling the 
duties of his high office was recited; the remaining 
episcopal ornaments (ring, pectoral cross and 
miter) were presented; the kiss of peace was given; 
the acclamations were chanted wishing many years 
to the Pope, Bishops, clergy and Faithful; and the 
ceremony of consecration was over. 

The Holy Liturgy was continued in unison by the 
Bishop-Consecrator and the newly-consecrated. 
When the Holy Sacrifice was over, the newly-con- 
secrated Bishop descended into the body of the 
Church to bestow his blessing upon the congrega- 
tion. After returning to Our Lady’s altar and put- 
ting off his vestments, he received at the throne 
of the Bishop-consecrator the “garment of truth,” 
the mantyas or episcopal cloak, worn by Byzan- 
tine Bishops in processions or when they assist at 
a liturgical function without taking active part. 

Bishop Senyshyn will serve as Auxiliary to the 
Most Reverend Constantine Bohachevsky, Ordinary 
of the Ukrainian Catholic diocese of the United 
States, who acted as Consecrator. The co-Conse- 
crators were the Most Reverend Basil Takach of 
the Pittsburgh Greek Catholic diocese, and the 
Most Reverend Basil Vladimir Ladyka, Ukrainian 
Bishop of Canada. The newly-consecrated Bishop 
was born in Galicia in 1903 and thus becomes the 
youngest member of the American Hierarchy. He 
has been in this country only nine years, but he is 
an American citizen who in a short time has made 
great progress in the mastery of the English lan- 
guage. A member of the Basilian Order of St. Josa- 
phat, for five years he has been the Superior of the 
priests of his Order laboring in the United States. 
His gifts and accomplishments give great promise 
for the development and spiritual activity of the 
American Catholics of Ukrainian descent. Ad mul- 
tos annos. 











ARE WE MEN 
BETTER THAN WOMEN? 


PAUL L. BLAKELY 











HE lived along the misty shores of the Zuyder Zee, 
this Dutch philosopher, and the smoke that curled 
from his pipe added to the general fog. But his con- 
clusions were as clear as a June morning in Paris. 

After twenty years of research and meditation, 
he announced that, biologically, physiologically, 
anatomically, and psychologically, woman differed 
from man. Had he lived in our day (he was in- 
terred, a smoke-dried little Dutchman, some fifty 
years ago) he could have added to his list of quali- 
fying adverbs. But those which served him are, 
after all, sufficiently discriminating. 

Whether men are better than women is a too, 
too vague question. You might as well ask if digi- 
talis is better than milk. The answer depends upon 
whether you are a cardiac patient, or a toothless 
babe. Each substance is useful, but digitalis is not 
a food prescribed for babes, and milk is no specific 
for myocarditis. Following the Dutch savant, we 
may infer that a man is better than a woman for 
a man’s job, and a woman is better than a man at 
a woman’s job. God made them, male and female, 
and men and women have their peculiar function 
in this world. In performing it, they are co-ordi- 
nate, not antagonistic. Between them, there is no 
distinction of better or worse, of equality or in- 
equality, but of fitness peculiar to each sex. 

But are there works, peculiar to men, and pe- 
culiar to women? Men, it seems, are the world’s 
best cooks. “Whenas in silks my Julia goes,” she 
goes in raiment designed by men. Frills, furbelows 
and flounces are not feminine in origin, but mascu- 
line. A woman sweeps her house with a mechanism 
fashioned by a man, calls the grocer over Mr. Bell’s 
telephone, and cooks the dinner in a stove, gas or 
electric, contrived in a Schenectady laboratory, 
staffed by males. 

Men dug and laid the foundation of the house she 
lives in, and put in the floors, and plastered the 
walls. When she turns on the radio, another mascu- 
line invention, she listens (I hope) to Beethoven, 
Bach, Brahms, Wagner, Palestrina, for in music, as 
in literature and art, the few niches reserved for 
supreme genius are filled by men. Should the wails 
of little Mary indicate a malaise which burping 
fails to relieve, the hurriedly summoned physician 
makes his diagnosis and prescribes, in the light 
of knowledge that has been patiently assembled by 
men. Men, not women, are the leaders in the study 
of children and babies, and it is men, chiefly, whose 
discoveries have so marvelously reduced infant 
mortality in the last two decades. 

It would appear, then, that woman’s function, 
even in the home, is small. But that is a heresy, 
and it calls for fagots, soaked in oil. 


The truth is that while man makes things, wom- 
an, by the nature which God has given her, turns 
them into something infinitely better. Man builds a 
stove-factory to make money, and woman uses the 
stove to make something as far above money as 
Heaven is above Hell—a meal that will be trans- 
muted into the very substance of those she loves. 
The dough that she kneads for the oven is com- 
posed of materials prepared by men, but in them 
she mixes love, and love cannot be bought in the 
wheat-markets of Minneapolis or Chicago. Her 
stove, her brooms and brushes, her washing-ma- 
chine, her pots and pans and kettles, her house 
with all that is in it, are instruments, and under her 
hands they build a sanctuary for men and for little 
children. We call ita home. * 

Let man exercise his grubby wit, as he elects, on 
inventions, and even in literature and art. As long 
as we have women who by love can transform 
them, materialism will never conquer the world. 
Wise men build houses only that women can make 
them homes. 

Unfortunately, the damnable economic system 
under which we have too long suffered, tends to 
debar woman from the very tasks for which she is 
best fitted. That system has been supported by a 
debased public opinion from which nearly the last 
saving element of Christianity has disappeared. We 
think we have scored a gain when we make woman 
a steel-riveter, and we view with complacence the 
frightful increase in the number of women forced 
to seek gainful employment outside the home. Of 
all the topsy-turvy thinking of the early twenticth 
century, the most upside-down is that which affects 
to raise the status of woman by lowering her to 
the level of an homunculus, a man without his 
muscles and his special aptitudes. 

I do not think that woman’s position will be bet- 
tered by the “equal rights amendment” to the Con- 
stitution, recently introduced in Congress by Sen- 
ator Gillette, of Iowa, and Representative Ludlow, 
of Indiana. Undoubtedly, legal inequalities exist in 
some of the States. But since these cin be removed 
by local action, it is unwise, and even dangerous, 
to provide in our fundamental law that “Men and 
women shall have equal rights.” 

The worth of a proposed law can be tested by 
asking how much evil can be let loose by its en- 
forcement. I have seen too many laws enacted on 
the “understanding” that the measure under dis- 
cussion meant this and not that, only to learn later 
from the Supreme Court that it meant both this 
and that, or precisely that and not this, to be en- 
ticed by fair words. Testing this proposed amend- 
ment, I believe that the A.F. of L. and the C.L.O. 
are right in holding that it can be used to destroy 
all legislation enacted by the States for the protec- 
tion of women engaged in industrial occupations. 

That alone should suffice to turn us against the 
proposal. But there are other reasons, and the 
strongest of all is the danger of centralizing au- 
thority over domestic relations in a political ma- 
jority in Congress. Women do not need equal legal 
rights nearly so much as they need, for their sake 
and the race’s, special protection. 
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BRITISH REDS REBUFFED 


FOR many years past, the Communist Party in 
England has made persistent and, up till now, boot- 
less efforts to affiliate with the British Labor Party. 
During the bitter months when Britain stood alone 
against the might of the Nazis, this unity drive 
naturally came to a complete standstill. There 
could be no unity with a group whose activities all 
during the period from August, 1939, to June, 1941, 
when the Nazi-Communist pact was in force, were 
plainly treasonable. 

When Hitler turned his !egions on Russia, how- 
ever, the picture quickly changed. British Commu- 
nists, like their American brethren, discovered 
overnight that this was no imperialist war, but a 
people’s crusade against Fascism. With their accus- 
tomed intellectual dexterity, they became 100 per 
cent pro-war. 

Since that time the stock of Communism has 
been rising in England. Reports from many and 
varied sources unanimously testify to the general 
admiration in Britain, among all classes of people, 
for the unflinching resistance of the Red Army and 
the valor of the Russian people. Regardless of per- 
sonal repugnance to Bolshevism, the average Eng- 
lishman is not inclined to minimize Stalin’s con- 
tribution to eventual victory over Hitler. He appre- 
ciates the amazing courage of Russia as only a man 
can who has experienced the full fury of the Luft- 
waffe and missed disaster by the slimmest of mar- 
gins. 

Sensing this change in atmosphere, Communist 
strategists are now renewing their demand for ad- 
mittance into the British Labor Party. Rebuffed 
several weeks ago by the Labor Party’s National 
Executive, they are now planning to carry the fight 
to the Party Convention scheduled to be held early 
next summer. Observers seem agreed that the re- 
sult of this appeal to the rank and file is in serious 
doubt. 

This does not mean that British workers are 
going Communist. It means simply that they feel 
the need of closing ranks for the anticipated post- 
war showdown between progressive and reaction- 
ary forces. Caught between their desire to use the 
strength of the Communist Party for what it is 
worth, and their well-founded fear of Communist 
perfidy, they are having difficulty making up their 
minds whether the game is worth the candle. 

In turning down the Communist bid for union at 
its February meeting, the National Executive gave 
the rank and file some badly needed leadership. It 
pointed out that the British Communists are bound 
to carry out the policies of the Communist Interna- 
tional whether they like them or not, and whether 
or not they conflict with the interests of British 
labor. Obviously, the Executive did not forget that 
when British workers were fighting for their lives, 
the same Communists who now want to grasp their 
hands tried their best to stab them in the back. 

To that argument there is no answer. In making 
it, the National Executive is giving to democratic 
labor movements everywhere genuine leadership. 
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RELIGION IN PLANNING 


PROPOSALS are cropping up in Congress 
steadily for the erection of special committees 
to study postwar problems. 

It may well be asked whether such special 
Congressional committees will be competent to 
deal adequately with the tremendously complex 
issues. Even if the problem be limited to solv- 
ing our own domestic economy—unemploy- 
ment, the returning troops, production—agen- 
cies will have to be set up or continued which 
can handle the multitudinous details. Such 
agencies are now operating, for example the 
National Resources Planning Board; and their 
wholesale discontinuance would be a mistake. 

But the problem that will be squarely in Con- 
gress’ lap in such an event will not be merely a 
problem of domestic economy. The “full pic- 
ture” will include much more. The reconstruc- 
tion of shattered nations in Europe, the rights 
of minorities, the limits and safeguards to sov- 
ereignty—all these will demand the brains and 
good will of others than mere economists. In all 
these phases of the picture, moral and spiritual 
bed-rock will have to be reached before the 
foundation will be firm. 

Hence, in whatever planning Congress may 
undertake for the future, it will need advice 
and counsel from the concentrated forces of 
religion. Fortune magazine, for March, at the 
conclusion of a survey of “Christian Churches 
in the War,” observes that there is no institu- 
tion in America “whose business is to remind 
the Congress of its responsibilities to God.” 
Yet the “religious minds of the Western com- 
monwealths . . . are disposed to exert more in- 
fluence in the ‘secular order’ of the world than 
they have had for at least a century.” 

Congress will not get far in the wider social 
and spiritual aspects of the postwar world with- 
out expert advice. Before Senatorial commit- 
tees, representatives of the various religious 
bodies have at different times testified as to 
what religious groups are thinking on impor- 
tant questions of the day. It would appear logi- 
cal that the Senate should establish a special 
committee to keep permanently in touch with 
the religious thought of the nation. The infor- 
mation provided by such a committee would be 
authoritative. It would save Congressional plan- 
ners from many a disastrous blunder. 
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“INFERIOR OFFICERS” 


WE hope that Congress will reject the McKellar 
bill. But our opposition is not based on a convic- 
tion that what the bill proposes to do, even 
though it may in the end destroy the civil- 
service system, is unconstitutional. The bill is 
well within the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress. We oppose the bill, because it seems to 
us that any attempt to enforce its provisions 
will make a bad situation worse. 

The Constitution plainly authorizes the Presi- 
dent to “nominate” certain high officials. To 
say that the President “appoints” a member of 
the Supreme Court, for example, is incorrect. 
The President’s nomination becomes an ap- 
pointment only when the Senate assents. 

The manner in which “inferior officers” shall 
be appointed depends entirely upon the will of 
Congress. Congress may leave it, “as they think 
proper,” to the President alone, to the courts, 
or to the heads of Departments. Congress has 
never asserted its authority over these “inferior 
officers,”’ but this authority certainly exists. 

It seems to us that the present is not the time 
to exercise that authority. The number of in- 
ferior officers at present appointed by the ex- 
ecutive department is so great that, were every 
appointment considered by the Senate, the Sen- 
ate would have little time for its larger consti- 
tutional duties. Since the McKellar bill provides 
that all terms of office shall be limited to four 
years, we should have the unedifying spectacle 
of a quadrennial bear-pit in the Senate. 

Senator McKellar, it is reported, does not 
believe that the Civil Service Commission, as 
at present constituted, is doing satisfactory 
work. Every student of civil service, including, 
no doubt, the Commission itself, will agree. But 
the remedy does not lie in a proposition which 
changes the merit system for the loot system. 

The Commission will be thoroughly investi- 
gated within the next few months by the House 
Committee of Civil Service, and the causes of 
some lapses by the Commission will be dis- 
closed, for the Commission knows them well, 
and will welcome the chance to denounce them 
publicly. In our judgment, probably the first of 
these causes is the partisan politician who is 
more interested in getting a job for one of his 
followers than in getting a good workman for 
the Government. 


THE EMBATTLED FARMER 


AT Concord, “the embattled farmer stood, and 
fired the shot heard round the world.” After that 
encounter by the rude bridge that spanned the 
fiood, he went back to his farm, or he enlisted with 
the Continentals, as he opted. 

But there was no such horror in those days as 
a totalitarian war. If this embattled farmer did not 
return to his tilled acres, but took up his flint-lock, 
not much harm was done, since the majority would 
not emulate his example. During our participation 
in the first World War, short as it was, we learned 
that men who till the soil fight for their country as 
usefully as the men behind the guns, and we dis- 
covered that food ranks with the most necessary of 
munitions. Had the war lasted another year, that 
lesson would have been etched into our conscious- 
ness by starvation. 

Perhaps it is regrettable that we did not learn 
the lesson in the hard way. Its effects might have 
lasted longer. Only now, after more than a year of 
warfare, are we admitting that without food men 
cannot forge cannon, and that without food sol- 
diers cannot use them. By the mercy of God, the 
harvests were abundant in 1942, but can the farm- 
ers answer the Government’s request to increase 
the yield by one-third in 1943? They are willing, 
and more than willing, to do their part. But a farm 
cannot be conducted without labor and machinery. 
At the present moment, thousands of men who 
know farming are in the army, either as volunteers 
or drafted soldiers, and thousands of others, who 
remained on the farms, cannot procure machinery 
or replacement parts. The shortage, both of work- 
ers and of machinery, has become alarming. 

The first result of this shortage is, in the words 
of Senator Capper, of Kansas, that “the farm prob- 
lem has become a food problem.” Perhaps the case 
could be stated better by saying that a bungling 
policy has made the farm problem a problem of 
shortage of food. Some think that the rationing 
system which went into effect in March is “dras- 
tic,”’ but this system will in all likelihood be remem- 
bered as a guarantee of plenty, should the war 
continue through 1944. According to Senator Cap- 
per, more than one-half of all canned fruits and 
about forty per cent of all canned vegetables, will 
be sent abroad, under the lend-lease plan, and for 
our troops. Of other commodities, one-fourth of 
the beef, one-third of the eggs, one-fifth of the 
butter, almost half of the condensed and evapo- 
rated milk, and forty per cent of pork products, 
not including lard, will be devoted to the same 
purposes. 

These proportions will increase, as larger Ameri- 
can forces are sent abroad, and as new allotments 
of food are found necessary for civilian populations 
who are doing their best to fight the Axis. The 
amount left for domestic consumption will decrease 
in the same proportion. It will decrease, even if our 
farm products in 1943 are up to the 1942 level, and 
decrease even more sharply, should they fall below 
that level. 
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It is doubtless true that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has used his influence with the draft 
boards. But that influence has not met the success 
we should wish, in keeping on the farm men who 
are far more useful there, in this fight for freedom, 
than they would be in the army. His task has been 
difficult, it must be admitted. The boy on a farm 
could escape the draft board by engaging in neces- 
sary munitions work at sixty or seventy dollars per 
week of forty-four hours, and at the same time 
escape the farm-worker’s weekly wage which, in 
1942, was $14.02, for a minimum week of sixty or 
seventy hours. 

There is still time to mend this deplorable situa- 
tion. If measures now under consideration at Wash- 
ington are approved, the farmer will be able to get 
the machinery, gasoline and replacement parts that 
are absolutely necessary, if the country is to be 
fed and clothed. Probably some method can be 
worked out to release farmers now in the army for 
work during the summer and autumn. If the prob- 
lem can be solved here and now, Secretary Wick- 
ard’s request for bigger harvests in 1943 can be 
answered. Should the problem be made a subject 
for discussion by partisan politicians, we shall be 
mourning next year that what the farmer has 
brought us is too little, and has come too late. 

The farmer’s place is behind the plough, and not 
behind the gun. He will fight better for victory by 
dropping seeds into the furrow than by dropping 
block-busters on Berlin. 


A SENSE OF ABANDON 


FOR a number of years, the summer catechetical 
schools have increased in usefulness. Although 
these schools are intended primarily for Catholic 
children, with particular care for those who do not 
attend Catholic schools, their beneficent influence 
has been felt also by non-Catholics, adults as well 
as children. Their purpose, of course, is simply to 
make real, to all whom they can reach, the Gospel 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Hence, their appeal is 
universal. 

This is a troubled year, and we are obliged to 
make many sacrifices. But it is to be hoped that, 
in spite of these difficulties, no retrenchment in 
_ these schools will be considered. 

We cannot afford to leave anything undone to 
prepare children for the difficulties which they 
must face within the next few years. It is with 
grave concern, even with alarm, that we read the 
figures on juvenile delinquency recently released 
by the head of the F.B.L, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 
The increase in delinquency in 1942, especially 
among minor girls, is much larger than that shown 
by any previous report. There exists among these 
young people today, writes Mr. Hoover, “a sense 
of war-time abandon.” 

From these evil influences, our own children are 
not exempt. But the practice of their religion will 
save them, and one of the best aids they can have, 
especially in those districts in which Catholic 
schools are few, is the catechetical summer school. 
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WE WHO ARE BLIND 


THE Apostles looked, one at another, in appre- 
hension and dismay. What was this that the Master 
was saying? Jesus, with His Apostles, was going 
up to Jerusalem (Saint Luke, xviii, 18-43), as the 
little band had done before, but on this occasion, 
Our Lord’s words foretold more plainly than at 
any other time what was to befall Him in the Holy 
City. Here, He said, He would be delivered to the 
Gentiles, to be mocked, scourged, spit upon, put to 
death, and then, on the third day, He would rise 
from the tomb. With His passion drawing near, 
Christ tried to prepare them for it. 

The conclusion of this prophecy should have as- 
sured the Apostles of the Divine character of the 
Master, but it would appear that their ears were 
closed to it. So intent were they on taking their 
places in that earthly kingdom which they thought 
Jesus intended to establish, that the teaching of 
the Prophets concerning Him, which they certainly 
knew, seemed to have been entirely forgotten by 
them. When Our Lord began to speak of going up 
to Jerusalem, it may be that they were prepared 
for a proclamation by Him of the creation of the 
kingdom on which their minds were set. To hear 
the prophecy of His death at this time was so un- 
pleasant that the announcement of His power over 
death made no impression upon them. “And they 
understood none of these things,” comments Saint 
Luke, “neither did they get to know the things 
that were being said.” 

Our Lord knew perfectly what His followers 
were thinking about, and He was infinitely patient 
with them. It is even possible that He deigned to 
work the very striking miracle, noted in our Gos- 
pel, to bring home to them more strongly the fact 
of His Divinity, since His words failed to reach 
their hearts. The blind man, at least, had no doubt 
about the character of Jesus, the “Son of David,” 
for he repeated his petition to Our Lord, and even 
raised his voice above the tumult to beg for mercy. 
The Apostles “angrily” tried to silence him, for 
they were not in a mood that could be called ami- 
able, but the faith of the blind man was not chilled 
by their churlishness. Answering this persevering 
prayer of faith, Jesus healed the afflicted man, who 
at once joined the procession to Jerusalem, “glori- 
fying God.” 

The Church chooses this Gospel, with its proph- 
ecy of Christ’s passion and its beautiful story of 
Christ’s goodness to the blind man, for the Sunday 
before the opening of the holy season of Lent. 
Thereby she makes known her wish that we medi- 
tate upon the love which led Our Lord to suffer 
and to die for us, and to beg Him earnestly to cure 
our spiritual blindness. 

Having eyes we see not our misery and wretch- 
edness, for our eyes are dazzled by the garish bril- 
liance of the tawdry world about us. But even as 
the children of Israel were healed in the desert 
when they looked upon the brazen serpent, so our 
eyes will be cleared, when we raise them to Cal- 
vary, and gaze upon Him Who there gave His life 
for our salvation. 
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FICTION AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








ATHENE was the Greek goddess of both learning 
and war. Why there is no male equivalent in all the 
Pantheon is indeed a point of embarrassment for 
us members of that sex, and the chagrin is all the 
more felt today, for Athene can be the patron of 
the WAVEs’ and WAACs’ training colleges, but the 
men’s colleges must go patronless (unless we chose 
patrons that are Popish, not pagan). 

It is a shame, for war has taken over education. 
That is just the fact, and one which we welcome, if 
it will help us out of chaos quicker. What will hap- 
pen to education after the war is something to 
cause no small concern. President Conant of Har- 
vard has expressed the conviction that “the study 
of the liberal arts will not only survive this war, 
but prosper in the days of peace.”” Other educators 
have doubts: technical education may have become 
so taken for granted, so necessary in the increas- 
ingly industrialized world of the future, that an 
education that is not practical, in that sense, will 
be thought no education at all. 

How fervently we should hope that Conant’s 
prophecy is correct may, perhaps, be brought home 
with some newness by a few remarks on one pha- 
lanx of our modern novelists. 

Now, the past of American literature is what it 
is, and no amount of criticism, of pointing out its 
deficiencies (an easy matter when one is not en- 
gaged in creative work oneself) will change what 
has been written. The whole stream of realistic, 
naturalistic fiction that has characterized Ameri- 
can literature for the past two decades and more 
is a phenomenon that cannot be dismissed, as we 
are too often inclined to do, simply by saying that 
the authors are nasty and wicked men. Heming- 
way, Farrell, Faulkner, Caldwell, Omsbee, for all 
that they write too many passages that are simple 
dirt, do manifest on page after page a sort of tor- 
turous and tortured interest in ideals. Farrell, in 
particular, racks his own soul in a straining self- 
exorcism; it is as though he is trying to get rid of 
the evil by talking it out. 

This capital point was made in masterly fashion 
recently by Alfred Kazin in his monumental study 
of modern American prose, On Native Grounds. 
Summing up the general characteristics of that 
literature, he says: 

Nowhere has there been so tumultuous a subter- 


ranean life of the spirit, so much incohate religion, 

with so self-assured a refusal on the part of so many 

sensitive writers to admit the reality of a spiritual 

life. Nowhere has there appeared so appalling a 

fear of “emotionalism” and mysticism among the 

hard-boiled, and nowhere have there been so many 
substitutes for them. 
Further on, he remarks: “There is sickness in con- 
temporary literature, a very great sickness; but it 
is hardly self-willed, and it is bound up with the 
situation of contemporary humanity.” 

The moral and artistic integrity of authors is, of 
course, their own personal responsibility, and any 
deviation from it is inevitably, to some degree at 
least, self-willed. But it is quite true, on the other 
hand, that much modern fiction is simply and in- 
eluctably conditioned by the whole social environ- 
ment that surrounds the author. 

Here it is that the matter of education plays a 
vitally formative role. It is not, perhaps, the pri- 
mary role; religion, home influences, social milieu 
—all play their part, too, but I think one great 
reason for the spiritual rootlessness of much mod- 
ern fiction can be found in the fact that the au- 
thor’s education and development has been a clean 
break from the traditional education that has 
shaped Western culture for centuries—the tradi- 
tion of the liberal arts. 

This break is not a thing that can be traced just 
by consulting a Who’s Who to find the educational 
background of the individual authors, though it is 
interesting to note that Hemingway, the most in- 
fluential in this group, had only a public-high-school 
education, and our public schools have certainly 
broken fairly thoroughly from the classical tradi- 
tion. Rather is it to be discovered in the whole 
range of style and content. The lack of fullness in 
the use of our English tongue is a break from the 
tradition of the liberal arts to produce a perfecta 
eloquentia. The sweep and resources of the lan- 
guage lie barren under the pen of a Farrell, for 
example; when that point was made in an earlier 
article in these columns (cf. Modern Authers Can 
Be Gentlemen, February 7, 1942), a famous con- 
temporary novelist wrote in agreement: 

It is rather alarming to see the magnificent reach 

of the language silent except for one octave, on 

which little boys seem to be pounding the same keys 
over and over with one finger. 

Deeper than this lies the break with the culture 
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of the liberal arts in the matter of personal respon- 
sibility. As President Conant well puts it: 

The ideal educational process should include at each 
level of maturity some continuing contact with those 
problems of human nature and human destiny which 
man has assembled under the headings of litera- 
ture, history and philosophy. The student . . . should 
be concerned, in part at least, with the words “right” 
and “wrong” in both the ethical and mathematical 
sense. 

This is a concept the modern novelists we are 
discussing have relegated to the scrap-heap, and it 
is not the scrap-heap to which we ought to con- 
tribute to win the war. They all suffer from the 
blight that Kazin singles out as a characteristic of 
the “documentary” writers, that of “not knowing, 
of society’s not knowing, but only guessing and 
suspecting and trying to ignore what goes on irre- 
concilably, subversively, beneath the vast smug 
surface,” both of society and of their own souls. 

The values of a humane and liberal education 
would have saved them from the narrowness of 
their vision. They might still not have had the 
sweep and grandeur of vision that the Faith can 
give to artistry, as it did in Kristin Lavransdatter, 
but the humanist “I am a man; nothing human is 
beyond my interest” might have humanized a Hem- 
ingway and the others who “lost, and forever 
writing the history of their loss . . . became special- 
ists in anguish.” 

This flabbiness in personal responsibility is seen 
clearest in Hemingway, who was penetratingly 
docketed long ago by Wyndham Lewis as “the man 
that things are done to.” Society, the times, force 
of circumstances, the stress of the moment, all 
impel the Hemingway hero, so that we long for a 
dash even of the Henley braggadocio, “I am the 
captain of my soul.” In Dos Passos, too, to quote 
Kazin again, though he is “interested in the larger 
concerns of humanity,” and identifies himself with 
society as Hemingway, writing his “epics of self- 
consciousness,” could not, his heroes are still 
pawns; society shapes and distorts them; they 
groan and writhe; they do not determine and act. 

Now, as we admitted above, there is little to be 
gained by flogging the past. That school of novel- 
ists has carried the day, and their sun is not yet 
set. What of the future? How best can we encour- 
age and train writers who will have some roots in 
the past? How avoid that craze for “liberation,” 
which became the all in all for the American 
writers who emerged in the ’twenties? 

The result of this craze to break away from the 
past is summed up by Kazin: “Nowhere .. . has 
there been so obvious a subjection to the latest dic- 
tum, the contemporary rage, such as have pulled 
American literary thought from pole to pole for 
fifty years.” The latest social problem, the latest 
war, the newest trumpetings of “science’’—these 
have all been seized upon, but poorly related to the 
problem of man and his complete humanity. 

Two books recently published provide the best 
key to the solution. In them we can follow the ma- 
jestic sweep of humane and Christian tradition for 
a thousand years and more. Had a Faulkner and a 
Caldwell been trained in this tradition, how differ- 
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ent would be their approach to the problem of hu- 
man lives and human destiny! Were all intelligent 
Catholic readers familiar with it, how judicious and 
sound, and not merely contemptuous, would be 
their criticism of the rebellious moderns. The two 
books are The World’s Great Catholic Literature, 
compiled by George N. Shuster, and Poetry and 
Life, a new anthology of English Catholic poetry. 
The first aims to “illustrate the impact of Catholic 
thought and feeling upon world literature since the 
days of the Apostles”; the second “to see what 
man’s life has looked like to the Catholic poets.” 
In this connection, Frank J. Sheed, the compiler, 
remarks: “It is marvelous to see how little differ- 
ence a thousand years makes in that. Early or late, 
these poets are all fellow Catholics, fellow to one 
another, fellow to us.” Surely, here is a tradition 
that no modern author can afford to ignore. 

This tradition will, of course, be ignored by our 
future Hemingways and Farrells. But if, at least, 
they can be brought back to the tradition of the 
liberal arts, there will be hope that the coming 
post-war period will not stand aghast at a wave of 
cynical disillusionment, such as engulfed Ameri- 
can literature after World War I. 

Here, then, is another reason for working and 
planning for the fulfilment of Conant’s hope, the 
return and reflowering of the liberal arts. If they 
do not return strong and fructifying, it is to be 
feared that all our writers of the future will be but 
poor imitations of spiritually immature realists. 

Quite apart, moreover, from a matter of mere 
literary desirability, American literature must 
grow in appreciation of the whole man, in its ability 
to “see life steadily and see it whole,” if it is to 
escape intellectual totalitarianism. As President 
Conant remarks: 

A student reared on deficient spiritual and intellec- 

tual diet is an easy prey for proponents of the totali- 

tarianism view. If his skills only are developed and 
his mind filled only with technical information, he 
will know nothing of man’s emotional history or his 
practical experience as a gregarious animal. Not 
realizing the profound truth of Pascal’s saying that 
human nature is both the glory and scandal of the 
universe, he will tend to the extremes of blind uto- 

pianism or bitter cynicism. His development as a 

free man is crippled. 

Crippled. That is exactly what so much modern 
American writing has been. It has been strong and 
stark and honest; it has been bitter and bawdy; it 
has been agonizing for spiritual truth and con- 
temptuous of moral values. Through all its defects 
and merits runs the crippling paralysis of a trun- 
cated view of human nature, the lack of realizing 
that “literature lives by something more than lit- 
erature.” 

The liberal arts alone cannot play Sister Kenny 
to this paralysis; for its true glory literature must 
be stirred by One who stirred the pool of Bethsaida. 
Until such time, the leaven of the liberal arts can 
develop nature—that Grace may find a fertile 


ground. 


(Quotations from On Native Grounds, by Alfred 
Kazin, are used with permission of the publisher, . 
Reynal and Hitchcock.) 
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THE ARMY OF NAZIDOM 


THE ee By Curt Riess. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
A RECENT scholarly tome, The Guilt of the German 
Army, developed its case mainly from German military 
writings and public records, with no little dependence 
on statistical data. It drew two general conclusions. The 
Prussian militarists put Hitler into power to further 
their long-laid plans for total militarization and war. 
Both Party and Military are wedded into National So- 
cialism; they “are tools each of the other, but neither 
is master of the other.” Curt Riess has also explored 
the field of German militarism and has exploited the 
rich ground to produce an attention-holding book full 
of human interest. While recognizing the army's essen- 
tial part in the ascent of Hitler, Riess differs completely 
on the relations of the military clique with the Nazis. 
The discrepancy is easily accounted for. He considers 
“the army” in its generals and highest officers. The 
author of the previous work built his case upon many 
subordinate officers and a misleading sprinkling of gen- 
erals who have been ideologically one with the Nazis. 

Mr. Riess presents a wholly credible and integrated 
picture. The generals are “the sorcerer’s apprentices” 
who called forth the evil spirit but could not control 
it. War has been their Prussian heritage, their voca- 
tion and their glory, war for no other reason than to 
lead armies and preserve the pride and power of their 
military aristocracy. But their recent plans were only 
for a war of lightning campaigns or blitzes, each fol- 
lowed by a period for rest-up and consolidation. Against 
their better judgment, often strongly expressed, Hitler 
maneuvered them step by step until they found them- 
selves fighting a full-scale world war. By alliance with 
him and then by destruction of the traditional solidity 
of their caste through personal jealousies and intrigues 
for power, the generals betrayed themselves and sealed 
their own doom. 

Numerous illustrations of their opposition to the Nazis 
prove it no mere speculation, and that on the whole they 
have no ideological connection. Riess cites Marshal von 
Bock as the only potential, but not probable, leader of 
an improbable revolt. Though a major rebellion would 
guarantee the speedy defeat of Germany, it could hard- 
ly succeed in its immediate aims. The generals, says 
Riess, control neither the minds of the masses nor of 
their own soldiers. The SS troops within Germany, 500,- 
000 strong, are utterly loyal to Hitler and Himmler. 
Thoroughly trained and equipped and strategically lo- 
cated for the specialized art of internal warfare, they 
would probably be invincible unless the generals could 
gain the wholehearted support of their own soldiery. 

Even if the generals could win the present war, Hitler, 
the ever-jealous demogogue, must destroy their proud 
caste and uproot the few hundred East Elbian families 
which supply more than sixty per cent of the Reich’s 
army officers. The generals must realize, too, that after 
an Allied Nations victory there will be no chance for such 
a sham demilitarization as followed 1918. “Nothing can 
change the fate of the German generals.” They had 
called in Hitler, writes Riess, as “the last attempt of a 
dying caste to prolong its forfeited life, and ironically 
enough . . . by trying to prolong it they hastened its 


Riess’s important study never becomes a formal didac- 
tical treatise, even in his lucid detailed survey of Ger- 
man military strategy on all fronts. An international 
reporter of long experience and highest caliber, he 
utilizes the best journalistic writing technique. His sub- 
ject is effectively dramatized, and an expert use of what 
story-tellers call “narrative hooks” produces that most 


important element so many non-fiction book writers 
ignore, reader suspense. His pages are alive with char- 
acterizations of the high officers. A great mass of his 
material could have come only from the most intimate 
inside sources. Mining from such valuable veins of in- 
formation, Riess uncovers non-public activities, private 
conversations and many intra-mural secrets of the Gen- 
eral Staff. He turns the spectroscope upon events that 
once made the world’s front-page news and shows them 
now in their true colors or, at least, in new colors. No 
one who knows Riess or has read his amazingly in- 
formed books on Underground Europe or Total Espi- 
onage would question his accuracy or the authenticity 
of his sources. He is the J. Edgar Hoover of anti-Nazi 
journalism. As a ferreter of facts, he stands unsurpassed 
among the writers of this war. NATHANIEL W. HIcKs 


THE MORALS OF NAZIDOM 


Wuat Aspout GERMANY? By Louis P. Lochner. Dodd, 

Mead and Co. $3 
SOME readers will nonchalantly classify this volume 
as just another of the many lucubrations which have 
been penned by our foreign newspaper correspondents 
now returned from Germany. To such it may be worth 
suggesting that at least this volume brings the story 
up to and immediately after the declaration of war on 
our country by Hitler. 

But there is far more of value in Mr. Lochner’s story. 
Many of the incidents will not be new, since so much 
of this has appeared in American newspapers. However, 
a new circumstantial background puts these incidents 
in a different light which only an eye-witness could have 
seen and now, unhampered by the German censor, can 
tell fearlessly. For Mr. Lochner was an eye-witness, 
having been for almost a score of years the represen- 
tative of the Associated Press in Berlin and most of 
that time its bureau chief. 

One tremendously important item in the book is new. 
This is the reprint of Hitler’s address to his generals 
on the eve of the invasion of Poland. It is a revealing 
document of the whole plan of the “Nazi Schrecklich- 
keit.” Of no light interest, too, are the chapters deal- 
ing with newspaper censorship. There is quite a series 
of reprints of the instructions issued by the Minister of 
Propaganda as to what may be publicized, and the 
methods to be used. Those American readers who have 
made the D.N.B. their court of last appeal will be 
startled by these instructions, which are measured less 
by what the enemy can find out than by how much 
propaganda will profit. The racial and religious policies 
of the Nazis, both at home and in the subjugated coun- 
tries, are described in fewer paragraphs than biased 
readers might expect. We are informed also that King 
Victor Emanuel and Prince Humbert were not afraid 
to show their contempt for the Nazi chief at the opera 
in Rome, and that on another occasion in Germany, at 
least one of the German princes courageously refused 
to help decorate the entourage of Hitler, even though 
most of the other titled heads of the princely families 
of Germany felt constrained to be present. 

It is not easy to evaluate a work of this kind. Jot- 
ting down one’s observations and reactions may be his- 
tory in the making, but it is not formal history. Much 
of our written history, however, is built on sources sup- 
plied by travelers and observers. Mr. Lochner himself 
declares, “I want the reader to feel as burning an anger 
as I do at the perversion of civilization that Adolf Hitler 
is trying to foist on an unwilling world, including mil- 
lions of his own countrymen.” 
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A profitable and positive Lenten resolution would be 
to read a chapter of the Following every day. ($1.50) 


UNTO THE END 
By William J]. McGarry, S.J. 


A profound but inviting explanation of Our Lord’s 
beautiful and too little known Discourse after the 


Last Supper. ($3.00) 
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of Christ’s message. 
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All through the volume, at one time explicitly, at 
other times implicitly, we are given to understand that 
not all the Germans by any means are heiling Hitler in 
their convictions. Many hide their faces in shame over 
the crimes perpetrated in the name of the German 
people. JOSEPH RousBIK 


THE FINANCE OF NAZIDOM 


GERMANY’s MASTER PLAN. By Joseph Borkin and 

Charles A. Walsh. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50 
BECAUSE of a cold house and meatless days, the read- 
ing of this book was begun with a prejudice; in justice, 
it must end with an indorsement. The following is from 
the preface by Thurman Arnold: “No other book that I 
know of analyzes in such vivid detail the growth and 
activities of international cartels.” The authors have 
written a valuable book, which should be placed on the 
peace table. 

The book compels instant attention with a brilliant 
theory; then it proceeds to dig out and pile up a startling 
array of facts about Germany’s industrial offensive; 
finally, it sets forth a conclusion which, because it was 
ignored at Versailles, led to the preser@ global war. 

This is the theory. While the Allies were “too little 
and too late,” Germany struck too soon. The result was 
conquest, but not victory. She could overrun France, 
she could not hop the Channel. When Hitler’s power 
was waning, the Junkers put him into office. They in- 
tended to use him, he became their master. One fatal 
mistake Hitler made, which the High Command might 
well have avoided: it was his timing. A few more years 
of invisible, economic warfare, and the sleeping Allies 
might have been hopelessly weakened. Once in the field, 
Hitler must keep on using men and planes while they 
were fit. He turned toward the East and time turned 
against him. 

The bulk of the book deals with cartels, Germany’s 
secret weapon of offense. “Wherever there was a cartel 
before, in 1942, there was a military shortage.” Our 
scrap-rubber heaps are monuments to German efficiency, 
to the stupidity of our statesmen and the greed of our 
industrialists. Cartel or monopoly is the answer to our 
shortage of rubber, tin, quinine, lenses and tungsten 
carbide, so necessary for the rapid tooling of our new 
factories. 

The conclusion is evident. Permanent peace demands 
that the international cartel be effectively outlawed at 
the peace table. A powerful opposition will arise and 
unite to block this measure. It must not prevail. 

Georce T. Eseriz 


Tuts Is Concress. By Roland Young. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2.75 
TO the Executive and to the dozens of Federal adminis- 
trative departments and agencies, our Congress stands 
in an awkward relation: that is the core of its com- 
plaints. 

Dr. Young explains and rightly condemns the forays 
of Congressmen into the areas cf political and technical 
activity which Congress and the Constitution recognize 
as belonging to the executive branch. But he sympathizes 
with national legislators in their contention that the 
interest of Congress in a law does not end with its 
enactment. Congress delegates power to administrative 
agencies much “as the British Crown gave charters to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and to the East India Com- 
pany.” It sets them up as going concerns whose suc- 
cess “depends not so much on Congressional supervision 
as on the ability of a wise personnel [within the agency 
itself] to develop and utilize institutional techniques of 
management” and to develop details of policy. 

Full-page newspaper advertisements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, “the administration as well as the 
legislature can make law.” The job of Congress is not 
to make futile attempts at “back-seat driving” by try- 
ing to substitute itseJf for regulatory agencies and com- 








missions. The job of Congress is to see that regulatory 
agencies make regulations responsibly in order to give 
effect to Congressional policy. 

Dr. Young reviews the techniques Congress now uses 
to see that good driving is done by the agencies them- 
selves, and he suggests that additional opportunities 
be given Congress to discuss and vote on important 
questions of administration. He would like to see the 
scores of committees in each House reduced to ten, the 
chairmen being chosen by a caucus of the majority 
party. These chairmen would then form a “Legislative 
Cabinet” (a piece of rather unlucky nomenciature). 
These and other innovations would diminish the sense 
of frustration our legislators now feel, and rather ram- 
bunctiously compensate. Rosert C. HARTNETT 


THE Sonc or TEKAKWITHA. By Robert E. Holland, 

8.J. Fordham University Press. $2.50 
ABOUT two and one half centuries ago, the long arm 
of God’s predilection reached down into a filthy Iroquois 
village and lifted an Indian girl to exalted holiness. 
Father Holland has told the story of Venerable Tekak- 
witha in verse; and it is a moving tale peopled with 
yowling savages and heroic black-robes, shot through 
with arrows, loud with drums. Central figure, of course, 
is Tekakwitha, protagonist of the Divine drama of in- 
terior life. 

The author borrowed the metronomic Kalevala metre 
in which Longfellow immortalized some of Tekakwitha’s 
imaginary ancestors; and the trochaic tick-tock of that 
measure imposes severe restraints on him. 

Strictly historical, the “Song” is a lovely tribute to 
the “Lily of the Mohawks.” It is likewise Father Hol- 
land’s second title to the name which her people have 
given him—Ronwasennowanatha—“One who causes her 
name to be considered great.” WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 


BiacKouT IN Gretigy. By J. B. Priestley. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 
THE Gretley of the story is an industrial town in the 
North Midlands of England. Here are located the big 
Charters Electrical Company and the huge Belton-Smith 
aircraft factory; nearby are several squadrons of heavy 
bombers. “M.1.5 and the Special Branch” discovered that 
from this town there was a serious leakage of informa- 
tion which suggested the presence there of one or two 
genuine Nazi agents as well as the usual fifth column- 
ists. So they sent Humphrey Neyland down to do some- 
thing about it. He is forty-three, a big, dour, unhappy 
man. By training and experience a civil engineer, and 
only by accident a secret agent, he hates his job and he 
immediately hates Gretley and especially the black-out 
there. 

Of course, he succeeds in cleaning up the mess. At the 
story’s close he is preparing to leave the darkness of 
Gretley and, with his bride-to-be, return to his home in 
Canada, there to build bridges in the full light of day. 
Neyland himself is the narrator and he tells his story 
well. There is action from the very beginning, there are 
two murders, a double killing and an arch-villain’s sui- 
cide, but it is the character of Neyland, rugged, distinc- 
tive and natural, which makes it all fit together into a 
very good espionage story. It is truly all of that—but 
just as truly it is nothing more. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


THe Cupip ON THE Stairs. By Howard R. Patch. 

Sheed and Ward. $2.50 
THE title comes from a statue on the stairs in the 
Mayhappy home and is an apt label for the force that 
disrupts the family. Father, mother, son and daughter 
are all involved in love affairs, and all end with their 
souls chastened by their folly. Without preaching, but 
with subtle irony, the author develops Saint Paul’s warn- 
ing, “The wages of sin is death.” 

The daughter’s experience is the lightest; she is mere- 
ly a sentimental young girl with a vague idea that love 
is a wonderful thing. Her attempts to write glowing 
love letters with the aid of phrases culled from poems 
and novels throw some humor over the otherwise sordid 





“POETRY and LIFE is one of 


the most important collections 


of English poetry that has yet been made. 
It presents on a literary level equal to that 
of our best anthologies, poetry superior in 
subject matter. 


“The degree of superiority is evident from the bases 
of selection: God, Adam, the Blessed Virgin, Christ, 
Creation, the Fall of Man, the Redemption, and the 
Judgment. It is an anthology that has dared to lift its 
eyes from the poet’s vision to the beatific vision! 


“The result is, of course, apocalyptic. The reader 
moves joyously among many fields of revelation: the 
scriptural paraphrases of Caedmon, the runic world of 
Cynewulf and the anonymous poets of the middle ages; 
man set against the background of the four last things 
as in Langland, or as Chaucer sees him, intent upon his 
crucifix. Post-Chaucerian poets enhance and augment 
these august showings as only a Crashaw, a Patmore, a 
Chesterton can. 


“Half the poems in the book were written before 
1400. It is a revelation to the average reader that noth- 
ing else in the volume rises to their majestic height. 
None of the English poetry that we know best equals 
this poetry that most of us do not know at all. 


“This is a matter that should challenge the reader 
and stimulate Catholic scholarship. Of equal interest is 
the fact that in rhythm and form, in all but obscurity 
and gloom, this oldest English poetry anticipates by 
one thousand years the school of T. S. Eliot. 


“Mr. Sheed compiled this book ‘to see what man’s 
life has looked like to the Catholic poets.’ It also serves 
to show what Catholic poetry looks like to us. Poets 
themselves can learn much from the preface which, 
however, was not written for them. 


“Students of old and middle English will delight in 
the fine modernizations by Margaret Williams, R.S.C.J., 
and of Henry W. Wells of Columbia. It is not too sky- 
scraping an ambition to hope that the book may become 
a text in Catholic colleges to teach us our own poetry 
and to dispel our illiteracy in the great centuries of 
Catholic literature, our golden age of song. 


“When we have ceased to use the book as a text we 
can very well keep it for a prayer book.” 


From BOOKS ON TRIAL 


“POETRY AND LIFE: A New Anthology of English 
Catholic Poetry,” Edited with an Introduction by F. J. 
Sheed, $2.50 


SHEED & WARD—NEW YORK 
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tale. The son, a heavy, unattractive chap, is caught in 
routine fashion in the web of a money-seeking woman 
much his senior. Father and mother wander off on by- 
ways that are quite similar to each other. Each is plod- 
ding along in fair contentment when their peace is 
snatched away by pretended lovers. For the father it 
is an old love in the form of a twice-married novelist 
who tells him he is wasting his noble life and needs 
her to rouse his latent powers. The mother listens to a 
similar story from a doctor who fills his leisure hours 
by chasing after sensuous pleasure. 

The group is Protestant, and the two ministers who 
appear carry themselves in a worthy manner. The 
Catholic note comes from Ike and his mother, converted 
Jews, whose joyous faith in the midst of poverty and 
pain forms a strong contrast with the doctor’s sad cyni- 
cism. Graphic descriptions of love-making detract from 
the merit of the book. WiLtiaM A. Dowp 


Mr. RUTLEDGE oF SOUTH CAROLINA. By Richard Barry. 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3.75 
AN appraisal of this book is difficult because its classifi- 
cation is in doubt. The author informs us that it is not 
a history but the picture of one man’s life in relation 
to the times. And yet, while he repudiates the role of 
historian, and by implication precludes judgment of his 
work as history, he takes issue with one prominent his- 
torian over the interpretation of events, and lectures an- 
other for what he styles a logical technicality. More- 
over, forgetful of his declaration, he speaks of his “fresh 
reading of history.” By his own admission he takes the 
liberty of separating events which in fact were in- 
separably mingled, arranging them to suit his purpose, 
a procedure that inevitably results in a certain amount 
of dislocation, if not actual distortion. Perhaps a fair 
sample of his method is a five-page description built on 
three simple facts, the rest being, as he says, “the 
writer’s deduction.” 

This admission suggests that we have a fictionalized 
biography; evidence even more cogent proves that it is 
also of the hero-worshiping type. For in it Mr. Rutledge 
is invariably superior to everyone about him; he is on 
all occasions a paragon of wisdom, foresight and judg- 
ment, never baffled by a situation, always outwitting 
rivals or adversaries. Mr. Barry’s partisanship is evi- 
denced by cynical comments on those who opposed Rut- 
ledge, no less than by claims so extreme as to be ridicu- 
lous. Rutledge, for example, had no military experience, 
and still it is asserted that he had to teach Moultrie 
and Gates, even Greene and Washington, “the rudiments 
of their own craft.” After following Rutledge through 
thirty years of absolutely faultless public service, one 
is unprepared for the shock of the admission that “now 
for the first time he was indiscreet” in attacking the 
Jay Treaty. Could not this one instance have been 
explained away so as to leave the record intact? 

In preparing this volume, the author has read widely 
and done much research and study. The result might 
have been a truly scholarly production; in reality, how- 
ever, it is simply a very interesting fictionalized biogra- 
phy, marred by the use of slang and occasional poor 
taste, such as referring te George III as George Hanover. 
His method and attitude, his unwarranted liberties with 
facts, and an eye to popular acclaim, have robbed Mr. 
Barry of the honor of writing a thoroughly reliable and 
definitive life of John Rutledge that scholars would have 
welcomed. CHARLES H. METZGER 





JosePH Rovusik, head of the department of history 
at Loyola University, Chicago, received his Ph.D. 
at the University of Prague. 

WitiiaM A. Down is a professor at St. Mary of the 
Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Il. 

CuHarLes H. Merzcer studied history at Oxford and 
the University of Michigan. He teaches it at West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 





























MUSIC 


DURING the past summer the young tenor, Romolo De 
Spirito, and his accompanist, Carrington Welch, walked 
into Carl Fischer’s music store on New York’s Fifty- 
Seventh Street. At the entrance, Mr. Welch noticed a 
rack containing some announcements. The one that in- 
terested him most told of the 1942 Debut Recital Con- 
test Award for a free appearance in Town Hall. This 
contest is sponsored each year by the New York Ma- 
drigal Society, and was inaugurated by Marguerite 
Potter. 

There is no age limit, but the applicant’s professional 
status must be up and coming. Mr. Welch asked Mr. De 
Spirito why he didn’t enter the contest. De Spirito said: 
“Maybe I will,” but he promptly forgot all about it. Mr. 
Welch reminded him again. This time De Spirito entered 
the contest, and out of the two hundred and thirty-seven 
singers who sang in the preliminaries, he was chosen 
among the nine to sing in the finals. The judges, Suzanne 
Fisher, Louis Persinger and Michael Feveisky, found 
the nine contestants such a close draw that they asked 
them to sing again. Romolo De Spirito emerged the 
winner. 

He was born in Italy, and sang with the Sistine Chapel 
Choir at Saint Peter’s Cathedral in Rome. He came to 
America and went to Rochester to live, attending the 
Eastman School of Music and studying voice with the 
late Mr. Fermin. Mr. De Spirito decided to try his lot in 
New York. Entering the Juilliard School of Music, he 
became a pupil of the late Schoen-Rene. At present, he 
studies voice with Herbert Braham at Steinway Hall. 
By making a Sunday visit to Saint Anthony’s Shrine at 
Oceanside, Long Island, one may hear Romolo De 
Spirito. It is estimated that ten thousand visitors hear 
this beautiful voice each Sunday during the holiday 
season. 

Mr. De Spirito is not only a singer with a finely con- 
trolled high tenor voice of superb quality; he is a real 
musician and a serious student of vocal literature. Be- 
fore giving his Town Hall program, he perused hun- 
dreds of art songs, and chose unhackneyed material in 
Italian, German, French and English. 

The Stage Coach, by Felix Weingartner, a rarely 
heard song, is a good example. It has an accompani- 
ment that is written in two keys, the treble in one key, 
and the bass in another. This is quite unusual in songs. 
It begins softly with a rather naive lyric. A horn-call 
motif is sounded, as the stagecoach is coming from 
a distance. The horn call becomes louder and louder 
until it finally wakes up the passengers. They get out 
of the coach, stretch and yawn. They look up and see 
the moon breaking through the clouds, they return to 
their seats and ride away to the same horn motif that 
was heard in the beginning. Mr. De Spirito’s voice simply 
faded away in inimitable style as the song came to an 
end. 

Mr. De Spirito was able to weave a spell of velvet 
softness in the French songs, the Duparc, Faure and 
Poulenc being especially notable. One can best sum it 
up by saying that Romolo De Spirito has a feeling for 
the dramatic as well as a pure lyricism. A wonderful 
future should be his, for he has, in addition to a splendid 
voice, a very individual way with songs. 

He shared the program with Walter Hautzig, winner 
of the piano contest, and Margaret Aue Butler, cellist. 
Mr. Hautzig was born in Vienna. He was made a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Palestine Conservatory by its 
founder, Emil Hauser, who now resides in New York. 
Mr. Hautzig came to America in 1940, winning a scholar- 
ship at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 
In 1942 he won the Philadelphia Music Club Award, as 
well as this current Town Hall debut. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 





FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S EASTER SERVICE: 


THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 


A one-act for church and school by Elizabeth McFadden, 
author of “Why the Chimes Rang.” “Tidings of Joy,” etc. 
Characters: 1 man, 1 boy of 12, 2 women. Time: 35 minutes. 
Scene: simple interior. Easy, inexpensive, deeply spiritual. 

Music: any Easter music desired. 

Appendix: the beok of the play contains an dix giving nstruc- 
tions on casting, music, scenery, lighting, costumes and — Ek -s 80 thet all 

oo in producing the play is removed. 

The theme of the play is that the daily miracies of modern life are more 
improbable than the great religious truths which doubters question. It enacts 
a universal and poignant human experience. It lives on in the hearts of 
its audience. Book: 35 cents — Royalty: $5.00 

SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St.. New York 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
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spiritual classics in 


With special permis- 
American edition of 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY the best English 


sionof Thomas Baker 
of London, we wish 
one of the greatest 
translation. 











THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA OF JESUS of 
the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
written by herself. Translated from the Span- 
ish by David Lewis, reedited with additional 
notes and introduction by Benedict Zimmer- 
man, O.C.D. xxxix, 516p, large 8vo. 


“forms one of the most remarkable spiritual biogra- 
phies with which only The Confession of St. Augus- 
tine can bear comparison”— Catholic Encyclopaedia. 


“The story of the inner life of one of the most re- 
markable women and greatest saints that ever lived, 
told in her own words. Many lessons on prayer, the 
Christian virtues, and the religious life are to be 
learned from this classic of spiritual literature.”— 
Catholic World. 


Publication Date May the Ist. Price $3.75 








SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION OFFER: 


All orders received before the date of pub- 
lication, May 1st, will be billed at the special 
prepublication price of $2.75. After that date 
the price will $3.75. 

Order Your Copy nicest 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
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THEATRE 


THE MOON VINE. Let it be told at once that The Moon 
Vine and its white blossoms beautify the porch of a 
Louisiana home, whose inhabitants pass most of their 
waking hours on that porch. This was in 1905, accord- 
ing to the play written by Patricia Coleman and pro- 
duced by Jack Kirkland at the Mansfield Theatre. It 
might have been laid just before the Civil War, so 
natural is its setting and atmosphere to playgoers who 
know and love the South. Even they, however, must 
long for a little more action. The enjoyment the audi- 
ence has is largely due to the charm of the setting and 
the excellence of the acting, rather than to the play 
itself. 

Nevertheless, The Moon Vine has its moments. There 
are many of them and a few of them are big. They are 
all more or less interesting, but one must admit that they 
do not add up to a dramatic play. There is one scene— 
the revival—which holds some excitement and suspense, 
but this is not important enough to carry the play 
as a whole. In fact, the play barely carries itself from 
act to act, for the plot is almost as feeble as the setting 
and old-time characters are charming. In fact, at almost 
every turn The Moon Vine violates the good old rule 
promulgated years ago by William A. Brady and which 
I have frequently quoted since. 

“Don’t talk abuut nothin’. Show it happenin’,” was Mr. 
Brady’s excellent rule for the drama. The Moon Vine 
violates this rule during two-thirds of its progress, and 
much of the talk has little to do with its story. Never- 
theless, almost incredibly, it does not bore its audiences. 
It merely induces a condition of pleasant relaxation that 
is almost too soporific. 

The Meade family in the old Louisiana home includes 
a discontented young member, Mariah Meade. She is 
engaged to be married to a missionary in Australia. 
We are given to understand that the worthy man is a 
bit on the heavy side. His fiancée does not love him. 
Instead she loves the stage and pines to be an actress. 
She resents the bondage of her betrothal and early in 
the play discards that burden by “killing off” her mis- 
sionary with a lie. Lies, in fact, are the lady’s speciality. 
She writes a letter to herself anouncing her betrothed’s 
death, and then, in deep mourning attire, enters upon 
her first bit of local acting. She has become the bereaved 
survivor of her missionary, and her life is wrecked by 
his death. 

The audience enjoys the development and even her 
family is deceived by it. So is her neighbor, Danny Hat- 
field, an actor of sorts who suddenly returns to his home 
after a long absence and various adventures, several of 
them discreditable. He promptly does his bit by falling 
in love with the grief-stricken near-widow next door. 
The audience enjoys all that and the effort of the new 
lover to console the bereaved one is especially appealing. 

There is material for a good play here, but such action 
as the play holds is largely lost in confusion. Toward the 
end, however, we have a rousing old-time revival, with 
Danny confessing his sins in the presence of all the 
town, including Mariah. They, or something else, win her 
heart, which she frankly turns over to Danny. The two 
are booked for a happy life on the stage, a climax the 
cast has some difficulty putting over in these days of 
chance and uncertainty. 

The acting is good, notably that of the old ladies on 
the porch. Hailie Stoddard as the heroine and Arthur 
Franz as Danny set the standard as they should. Philip 
Bourneuf, Mary Lou Taylor, Agnes Scott Yost and Will 
Geer catch the dramatic ball when one is thrown to 
them, and some Louisiana Negroes lend convincing life 
to the general pictures. It’s worth seeing as a novelty, 
but I don’t predict a long run for The Moon Vine. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















FILMS 


SOMETHING TO SHOUT ABOUT. This is vaudeville 
with all its familiar earmarks. A ballet, “boogie woogie” 
piano-playing, and even a dog act, take their place in 
entertainment that is truly assorted. Good and some 
bad moments succeed each other in this musical con- 
glomeration with a backstage setting, while the story is 
a completely inconsequential affair. Don Ameche, as a 
New York press agent, gets involved with a broken- 
down producer and a wealthy divorcee who desires a 
chance to star herself in a musical revue. When a pretty, 
small-town music teacher and song-writer appears on 
the scene things get complicated, for Ameche finds it 
necessary to place her in the leading role, but a fairy- 
tale ending saves the day for everybody. Janet Blair is 
the Miss from the sticks and Jack Oakie is a one-time 
vaudevillian who now runs an actors’ boardinghouse. 
‘The whole cast is satisfying and capable. Cole Porter’s 
score is a lengthy one, nine songs, and one of them is 
already a hit, with others slated for popularity. Because 
there are so many things to applaud in this presenta- 
tion, it is regrettable that objection must be made to its 
disrespectful and flippant treatment of marriage. (Co- 
lumbia) 


IDAHO. Though hard riding and two-gun shooting lose 
nothing in it, this is best described as a streamlined 
Western. Youngsters and oldsters, who cheer for this 
kind of entertainment, will have plenty to whoop and 
yell over as Roy Rogers, State Ranger, uncovers the 
criminals. When a reformed judge, once imprisoned for 
robbing a bank, attempts to clean up the gambling in 
his town, he is opposed by lawbreakers who seek to 
frame him because of his past. Of course, Rogers, with 
the aid of his pal, Smiley Burnette, arrives in the nick 
ef time and takes everything in hand, clears the judge 
and even gets his pretty daughter, in this case Virginia 
Grey. Ona Munson plays the part of the gambling-house 
operator, while Harry Shannon is the judge. More than 
the usual quota of songs is interspersed, soime of them 
tuneful and well sung by the Robert Mitchell Boys’ 
Choir. This is strictly for those who revel in horse 
operas, but it is guaranteed to please all the members 
of the family who do give way to this form of indul- 
gence. (Republic) 


DIXIE DUGAN. A comic-strip character comes to life in 
this film. With the war as a very important background, 
the heroine injects herself into the manpower situation 
and even manages to uncover a spy. Though it is not as 
continually serious as it may sound, Dixie makes a city 
survey of housing, civilian defense, etc., and solves many 
problems when she becomes head of the office of Mo- 
bilization of Women Power for War. Subtle and unwel- 
come propaganda advocating that mothers and house- 
wives transfer their efforts from the home to war plants 
is introduced. Lois Andrews and James Ellison have the 
principal roles. This is passable but never important 
diversion for all the members of the family. (Twentieth 


Century-Fox) 


HE HIRED THE BOSS. Stuart Erwin, of the halting 
manner, is perfectly suited for the timid hero’s part in 
this tale. Cast as a bookkeeper who is denied a raise by 
his boss, afraid to marry on his small salary, imposed 
upon by his friends and finally rejected by the Army, he 
takes it all sitting down. At last, though, the tables turn 
when as a most willing air-raid warden he helps the 
F.B.L. capture a gang of silk thieves, saves his firm from 
financial ruin, and proves his generous nature by hiring 
his old boss. It is unobjectionable, if not too entertain- 
ing, for family patronage. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











THE POSTMAN RINGS 


Epitor: Allow me as a post-office employe to thank you 
for your short but to-the-point article, Overworked and 
Underpaid (America, February 20). Yours may be just 
another voice crying in the wilderness, but at least you 
have brought it to the attention of your readers. A few 
months ago, the daily press and radio worked hard to 
get us an increase in pay. In your article you said that 
“he [the postal employe] can’t hold out much longer.” 
Let us hope that the powers that be will realize this 
before the efficiency and morale of the department are 
impaired to a much higher degree. 


Roxbury, Mass. JOHN F. HAYES 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


Eprror: Priests and Religious in a nation at total war 
do not always find their position appreciated. They can- 
not, for the most part, share in the duties and dangers 
of Service members or production workers. They can 
only pray and sacrifice and continue their spiritual 
benefactions in the fields of education, charity and 
social welfare, in service of the country’s abiding and 
deepest interests, and in an effort to make it worthy 
of God’s favor. They know that all this is very much to 
the cause of victory, to the preservation and extension 
of the full American ideal—and remember how the 
armies of Israel triumphed only while Moses held out 
his arms in prayer for the nation’s needs. But in the 
clamor for all-out efforts in the emergency, many people 
tend to depreciate anything other than material force. 
It will be encouraging, then, to spiritual workers to 
see the following remarkable tribute to their form of 
patriotic activity, in a letter from a Corporal in the 
706th Tank Destroyer Battalion (a very materially force- 
ful group!). It is wholly spontaneous, the result of his 
own thinking on the issues of war: 
We are willing to give our lives that this world may 
be a better place in which to live. And when we 
know that we have with us and behind us men of 
God who are trying, and will keep on trying long 
after we are forgotten, to fight that same battle 
bloodlessly and against much greater odds, we know 
that we have accomplished something. We serve a 
term that ends with the passing of so many days, 
while they serve until death. Any man can kill 
(killing is simple), but few can save; and there are 
millions who need saving, and only a few to be 
killed. So I say, may soldiers of God go on as be- 
fore helping to bring peace and light to all mankind, 
and I for one am willing to die if it would help 
them to continue to do their work unhampered. 
This is also the opinion of a few million others 
in the Army. 


St. Louis, Mo. P. V. ScHoper, S.J. 


MODERN ART 


Eprror: Mr. Byrne’s art column (America, January 16, 
1943) leaves to subjective appeal the ultimate decision 
on Mare Chagall’s portrayal of himself standing on his 
wife’s shoulders. Those who are unable to see this pic- 
ture would appreciate an objective judgment based on 
sound art norms. To say that the canvas is “disturbing” 
or “compelling” is hardly sufficient. 

This work, continues your critic, “prepares one for the 
more esoteric paintings by Picasso, Gris and others.” As 
a parting shot he says that symbolism, such as Cha- 
gall’s, “should find understanding among Catholics.” Is 
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Mr. Byrne trying to shame us into an uncritical accept- 
ance of this modern art? 

Without condemning Chagall, sight unseen, I may say 
that modern irrational artists, Picasso, Dali and others, 
are negative and pathological. As such they should be 
unequivocally condemned. 

Spokane, Washington. 


A PRIEST ON CHAPLAINS 


Eprror: The chaplain situation as revealed in Lieut. 
Sherry’s article is well known to anyone who ever talked 
to a Catholic soldier. It is a sad state of affairs and 
should be corrected. But I am afraid Lieut. Sherry is 
misinformed as to the reasons for the deplorable lack 
of Catholic Chaplains. He suggests that “Our Most Rev- 
erend Bishops can encourage their priests to volunteer.” 
Permit me to assure him that such encouragement is 
not necessary. If every priest who has volunteered were 
free to go, there would be no shortage of Catholic Chap- 
lains. If Lieut. Sherry is himself a priest, he should 
know why they are not free to go. It is unfortunate that 
so many should hold our priests responsible for a con- 
dition over which they have no control. 
Wisconsin. 


SESQUIPEDALIAN POLYSYLLABLES 


Epitor: The words egalitarianisms and autochthonous 
appear in a review of “A Latin American Speaks” in 
your February 13 issue. 

Do you know what they mean? I did not; neither did 
the first two dictionaries I consulted. 

It seems to me the use of such words by a member of 
the editorial staff of a publication of general circulation 
cannot possibly be justified. They, of all persons, should 
be able to and should use words that are readily com- 
prehended by their readers. 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


FREDERIC J. FOLEY 


SACERDOS 


CHARLES S. WALL 


FEDERAL FEATHERBED 


Epitor: Your editorial Too Many Employes, in the Janu- 
ary 30 issue, touches a condition with which, as an ex- 
Federal employe, I have a speaking acquaintance. 

Certainly the Government is far from being a com- 
petent employer. There is a lack of system and order, 
and defective supervision of work. This is true of at 
least one Government Department and probably more. 
In my five years’ service, it was rare to follow the same 
method of procedure for two consecutive quarters in 
the particular work assigned to me. Regulations are 
continually being changed, causing confusion by reason 
of different interpretations put on the regulations by 
various section heads, and consequent accumulation of 
work. True, the section heads discuss new regulations at 
length, but frequently no uniform decision is reached 
and no authentic opinion is issued. In most cases the 
section heads are political appointees, and political in- 
fluence and executive favoritism have placed many an 
incompetent and inexperienced person in responsible 
positions. Yet they have all been blanketed into Civil 
Service by easy non-competitive examinations. As the 
Federal Employee says, “opinionated ignorance” holds 
the reins today. 

The Civil Service System, instead of meriting admira- 
tion, has become an object of ridicule. The man or 
woman who enters Federal Service after experience of 
any consequence in private industry, is quick to note the 
“untrained and the unfitted.” Newcomers are conscien- 

















tious in the discharge of duties. Unfortunately, they 
soon become infected with the prevalent attitude of do- 
ing as little as they can possibly get away with. This 
attitude may be attributed in part to a puzzling way of 
determining the ratings. For example, I was engaged as 
an expert stenographer, but I was told to fill in the title 
on the first set of blanks as deputy collector. The work 
to which I was assigned was strictly clerical. Later that 
title was changed to office deputy. When my rating 
papers came from Washington I was a junior blocking 
and sorting clerk (whatever that is). The next set of 
forms from the Civil Service Commission gave my 
classification as a qualifying clerk. 

Such an outlook does not help the situation, especially 
under the recent forty-eight-hour ruling. Instead of re- 
arranging work so as to release as many as possible for 
war work, the same amount of pre-war work is made 
to stretch over the extra hours. Here is a concrete ex- 
ample. In an effort to account for an undue lapse of 
time between the receipt of certain papers in, say, Sec- 
tion A and delivery to Section B for further handling, I 
asked the head of Section A in how many days this 
work could have been completed. He answered “one week,” 
then five and a half days. Where could the papers have 
been during the fifteen to eighteen days between com- 
pletion in Section A and the date they were actually 
delivered to Section B? This question brought forth quite 
a verbose explanation. Sifted down, it amounted to this: 
If the work were not spread out over a period of fifteen 
to eighteen days or more, the fifteen people in Section A 
would be idle about two weeks out of every month. 

In demanding an investigation by Congress of the 
Federal personnel, the National Federation of Federal 
Employes is helping honest Federal employes as well 
as the much burdened taxpayer. This abuse is something 
that should be brought into full public view and kept 
there until the present conditions are remedied. 

Baltimore, Md. ANNE E. CoLu 


HOW CATHOLIC IS SOUTH AMERICA? 


Eprror: If the Catholics of South America have a big 
say in the conduct of their Governments, the following 
statistics will show any reasonable critic that Catholics 
possibly have a right to be an influential bloc where the 
voice of the people is considered the voice of God. 

Following are the South-American countries with their 
total populations, Catholic populations, and percentage 
of Catholics for each country: 


Percentage 
of 
Country Population Catholics Catholics 
Argentina ......... 13,318,000 12,018,000 90% 
EE wo cian dead 3,457,000 2,779,000 80% 
British Guiana..... 341,000 33,998 9% 
EE San onsen ded 45,002,000 40,000,000 88% 
Eee 5,000,000 3,682,000 73% 
EE. on oeath Ae 9,334,000 6,880,000 73% 
CE 066 oraitnane 2,921,000 1,140,639 38% 
French Guiana..... 30,906 23,000 74% 
RE 1,000,000 800,000 80% 
a 7,023,000 3,678,000 51% 
CE peas vddéuen 2,146,000 1,568,000 73% 
WE. bxecaunen 3,942,000 2,456,000 62% 


These statistics have been taken from the 1943 Cath- 
olic Almanac and may surprise you, as they have me. 
Epworth, Ia. Rev. WM. M. Ho.us 


A CORRECTION 


Eprror: I wish to make a small correction in regard to 
the Who’s Who column of America for February 13, 
1943. I have not been a collaborator in Literary Caval- 
cade since June, 1942, nor have I had any other connec- 
tion with the Catholic Newspaper Press. I am making 
this point so that the views of different writers will not 
necessarily be identified to their mutual confusion. 
New York, N. Y. WILLIAM J. GRACE 
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PARADE 


THAT man is inextricably a social being, that even 
his purely personal activities may set up undulations 
through society, appear. to be pretty well established 
by the week’s flow of current history... . 


In Pittsburgh, such a private action as the blowing of 
a nose launched waves of social consequence. A highly 
respected Pittsburgh lawyer began tc blow his nose as 
the trolley-car he was riding on entered a tunnel. A 
man in front of the lawyer turned around and said: 
“I never get on a street-car but what somebody coughs, 
sneezes or blows their nose in my face or back. And 
why do you have to pick out a tunnel to blow your nose 
in?” The lawyer replied: “If you are annoyed, you bet- 
ter get another seat.” The man then knocked the lawyer’s 
glasses off, whereupon the lawyer punched his assailant’s 
nose. Police interrupted the fisticuffs. The pair were ar- 
rested. Their bout was written up in the papers, initiat- 
ing social tremors that were felt in a portion of the 
Pittsburgh environment. .. . Such a personal operation 
as the effort of a New York man to get into his own 
apartment at 2:00 A.M. begot far-flung social reper- 
cussions. New to the neighborhood, he mistakenly en- 
tered the apartment building next to his own and com- 
menced trying to find a lock to fit his key. The first 
lock he essayed belonged to a private detective. The 
detective and his wife were awakened by the noise made 
by the key. The next lock guarded the door of a middle- 
aged single woman who, thinking burglars were fum- 
bling with the lock, fled to the fire escape and descended 
hurriedly to the street. The private detective, seeing 
dimly what he thought was the prowler on the fire 
escape, fired at the lady but missed. Police arrived and 
cleared up the confusion. The lady was treated for 
hysteria in a hospital. . . . In New Milford, Conn., two 
eight-year-old boys got hold of armfuls of mail from 
post-office boxes. Tearing up letters and checks, they 
disrupted the town’s business. 


If the blowing of a nose in a trolley-car can create fairly 
substantial repercussions in a part of the body politic; 
if the innocent insertion of a key in a number of locks 
can cause shots to be fired and bring about the hospitali- 
zation of a woman—if such relatively insignificant 
things can set up social vibrations, one can infer what 
profound effects really serious causes will beget through- 
out the whole body politic. .. . The blowing of a nose in 
a crowded trolley-car cannot compare in social import 
with the blowing forth of an idea in the crowded world. 
... Efforts to make a lock fit a key it was not made for 
seem harmless when contrasted to those endeavors 
which torture facts to fit a theory that the facts do 
not fit. 


Luther trumpeted forth false ideas, and today, after 
four centuries, those ideas are still spreading disunion 
and spiritual pandemonium throughout human society. 
. . . Darwin and the evolutionists who followed him 
have been trying for almost a hundred years to force 
the facts to fit their theory and, although they have not 
yet succeeded, their fumblings have set up far-flung 
repercussions in the social structure. Millions of men and 
women, convinced they are nothing but high-caste mon- 
keys, have gone in for monkey morals in a big way... . 
Marx and Engels tore into shreds the hard-won wisdom 
wrung from the ages, and the poison of Communism has 
infected the body politic. ... Man is a social being. He 
puts his image on his environment. His deeds are 
freighted with good or evil for the generation in which 
he lives and for the generations which spring up after 
he has passed on. JoHN A. TooMEY 
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Catholic History and Theology Wanted 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











When in New York See This Broadcast 
WRITE FOR FREE TICKETS 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 


Star * 
Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 











HOLY BIBLE  cicttonenvension 


1300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $11.00. Send for circular AB343. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN woe. New York, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE H 

















When notifying The America Press 
of a change in address please send 
1 — Old address. 2— New address. 


70 East 45th Street THE AMERICA press New York, N. Y. 























Do you need spiritual strength and 
consolation? 


THE MESSENGER OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


will bring the solid and consoling devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus into your home and your life. 


For only $1.00 A YEAR —/ess than 2 cents a 
week — this beautiful and inspiring magazine will be 
mailed to you every month. 


Send your subscription NOW to 





The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 
10¢ — $1.00 a Year 
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+ M CMXXXIV-F A BOOK CLUB FORTHE SOUL 





THERE ARRIVES IN THE MAIL 10 TIMES A YEAR 


a modern religious book expertly chosen! Biogra- 
phies of men and women like ourselves. Devotional 
books, seasonally appropriate. You open the book 
with hopeful curiosity. You automatically begin to 
read. You think of God and the things of God. You 
gain a surer insight into life’s meaning. You escape 
from self to the peace of Christ! 


“RAISE OUR MINDS TO SPIRITUAL DESIRES” 
{The Liteny) 


Read for your soul! No regrets from such reading 
(10 minutes a day?). A non-profit group, we offer 
$5 free past selections; in addition, of course, to the 


§ monthly selections (a half-year) of the best cur- 
rent Spiritual Reading ($13 retail value). 
$18 retail values on 
A $9 HALF-YEAR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bonus: two $2.50 books or three $2.00 books. 


Daniel: Man of Desires (Van Zeller), $2.50. Cap- 
tive Flames; Guiding Star (Knox; Johnson), $2.50. 
Heart to Heart (Newman: adapted to prayer), 
$2.00. Favorite Newman Sermons (O’Connell), 
$2.00. Newman’s 3 famous books with plan for 
study: Apologia, Idea of a University, Present 
Position of Catholics, each $2.00. Heaven (An 
Anthology), $2.00. In Diverse Manners (R. 
Steuart, S.J.), $2.00. 


OR YOUR TWO CHOICES OF 


FEBRUARY, 1942: Jeremias: Man of Tears (Van 
Zeller), $2.50. JANUARY, 1941: Kindly Light 
(Newman-O’Connell), $2.50. NOVEMBER, 1936: 
Job The Man Speaks With God (Rev. P. Lippert, 
S.J.), $2.50. 


+ Pipe ee S2 e's or # 2 @ 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Editorial Pathers: 1. Enclosed check of $9, half year: 
$18, year’s 10 books. 2. Send books checked free. 3 Send “Gift” 
notice to address below. 4. My check ($).bp) for your Spiritual 
Books to our Catholic Armed Forces, through their Chapleins, 
here and abroad. 


Name 
Address 
i and State 














Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA ili 
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: Theological Studies ; 
°| g 
=| A Quarterly Devoted to the Scientific Exposition of All Branches of Theology ‘e 
I With foreign sources of Theological research practically eliminated by 
= the war —THEOLOGICAL STUDIES is now more valuable and more = 
e useful than ever. Begin your subscription with the March issue. = 
®, is 
: ‘ 
5) Published Quarterly MARCH 1943 Volume Four ie 
> i 
EY ig 
5 < 
& THe VATICAN COUNCIL AND THE GLORY OF GOD...........-.--. P. J. Donnelly,S.J. 
= = 
2} Deus ScrentiaruM Dominus: ITs ORIGIN AND SPIRIT........... Augustin Bea,SJ. 8 
2) ig 
5 THE Synoptic HEeatinc NARRATIVE AND Rassinic ANALOGIES ...L. J. McGinley,SJ. 
2 Dr. ALBRIGHT ON ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL .W. F. McClellan, S.J. is 
FY i 
5| CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION AND RELIGIOUS PLURALISM ......---. J. C. Murray,SJ. & 
FS is 
5 Annual Subscription, $5.00 per year (Foreign, $5.50) — Single copy $1.25 Ke 
eS (New Special Rate for Seminarians $3.00 per yez") ke 
x Address all Communications to Published by %g 
= THEOLOGICAL STUDIES THE AMERICA PRESS "~ 
3 WOODSTOCK, MARYLAND 70 EAST 45tx STREET, NEW YORK [fF 
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THE CATHOLIC MIND 


THE MARCH ISSUE IS NOW READY FOR YOU 
THE FEBRUARY ISSUE WAS HIGHLY PRAISED 
THE JANUARY ISSUE WAS FIRST IN THE SERIES 


When THE CATHOLIC MIND was changed — from a small fortnightly to a 
larger monthly — from an old-fashioned-looking little pamphlet to a smart, 
modernized, easy-reading, booklet, we knew that many old readers would be 
pleased and many new readers would be more than interested. 


Everything happened according to hopes and expectations 


Compliments have poured into the office. 
Subscriptions have risen as never before. 


None of the old values have been lost. 
Many new, valuable features have been added. 


Every reader of AMERICA should be a CATHOLIC MIND reader. 
Now published monthly - - - $2.00 per year - - - $1.00 for six months 


Sample copy on request. 
But better to send in your subscription now. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 
70 EAST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





iv Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA 
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